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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION, 1915. 


In this new edition of Volume II, pictures are introduced for 
the first time. 


“Notes for Teachers and Advanced Pupils” contain illustrations 
from history and literature, and also from the child’s daily life; 
hints for practical and moral application of the lesson; Midrashic 
stories; biblical quotations, poems and references. 


A suggestive question closes each chapter, to appeal to the 
thought of the child and to supply a condensed moral lesson. 

A large map of Canaan, as divided among the Twelve Tribes 
has been prepared for this Volume; and, throughout the book, 
special attention is paid to the geography of Palestine and its 
surroundings. 

The Appendix, containing twenty-four Bible selections, should 
be taught concurrently with the narrative portion of the volume 


~and can be expanded into an ethical course. 


To keep in the child’s memory the lessons of the First Volume, 
they are constantly referred to throughout this book for com- 
parison and contrast. The review of “The Law” and the Ap- 
pendix in Volume I is further advised. 


The illustrations on pages 67, 141 and 222 are reproduced from 


the Jewish Encyclopedia by permission of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 
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BOOK i. 


CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 


—— 


CHAPTER 1. 
GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 


Bratz Text: “The land which the Lord giveth thee 
—a land flowing with milk and honey.’’ 
Deuteronomy *KxUi2.-3. 


As this volume begins with Israel’s entrance inte 
the land that afterwards became their home, it is 
time we said something about it. Turn to a map 
of the ancient world and you will find Palestine at 
the northwest end of the great peninsula of Arabia. 
This little land borders on three continents. It is 
situated in Asia, but it touches Africa near Egypt 
and is connected with Europe by the Mediterranean 
Sea. It was almost the centre of the world in olden 
times, and was used as a pathway both for trade 
and war. 

Palestine is bounded on the north by the moun- 
tains of Lebanon, on the west by the Mediterranean 
Sea (the ‘'Great Sea’’), on the east by Hermoi,. 
Bashan and the Syrian Desert, and on the south by 
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Arabia. Its length is 185 miles, is bre-dth abcut 
70 miles. But from Jezreel to Beer-Sh~ba, which 
includes nearly all the leading places in Is1a l's 
history, is but ninety miles. The whole land is 
only about as large as Switzer'and. But \ou know 
that the importance of countries does not depend 
spon their size. 

The land is naturally divided into two unequal 
parts by the deep Jordan valley that runs down the 
middle. East of the Jordan is a range of mountains 
called Bashan and Gilead, sloping southwards to a 
plateau—AZzshor in Hebrew. There is anvther range 
of mountains on the west of the Jordan, broken 
right across the middle by the Plain of Jezreel (or 
Esdraelon); its western end is called Megiddo. The 
southern half of these mountains slope along the 
western side into a line of low hills—the Skephelah. 
West of the Shephelah we come down to a broad 
plain that stretches to the Mediterranean Sea—called 
the Maritime Plain (maritime means bordering on 
the sea); in the Bible the upper part of this plain 
is called Sharon, the lower part “land of the Phil. 
istines.’? The extreme south of Palestine is called 
the Megeb, which means parched country, for it 
touch s the desert. 

The mountain ranges shut out the desert; and 
with the sea they helped to keep the climate moist 
and the soil fruitful. The mountains were important 
in another way. Foreign armies could not easily 
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march up them, while horses and chariots could noi 
penetrate them at all. So it was the mountains 
of Canaan that belonged to Israel for the longest 
time, and the plains for the shortest; they never 
got possession cf the Maritime Piain till very late 
in their history. Ycu will notice that the lowe1 
range of mountains west of the Jordan—called Mount 
Ephraim and Mount Judah—are completely surrounded 
by plain. You will then understand why they formed 
the home of our ancestors longer than any other part 
of Canaan. 

Along the line of the Jordan which rises in Mount 
Hermon you can pick out three bodies of water. 
The most northerly and the tiniest is called the 
‘““ Waters of M:rom;’’ a little further down is the Sea 
ot Chinnereth, which is somewhat larger; its waters 
are sweet and its soil fertile. In the south there is 
the ample ‘ Salt’’ Sea, into which the Jordan 
empties; it is also called the Dead Sea, for hardly 
any life can exist in its salt waters, and its surround- 
ings are barren and desolate. Its surface is 1290 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

Broken up as Palestine is into rocky heights, deep 
ravines and sandy desert, these natural separations 
made it the home of many nations. The Arameans 
(or Syrians) w.re in the north, the Phcenicians were 
settled along the northwest. the Philistines on the 
southwest, the Ammonites and the Moabites east of 
the Dead Sea and the Edomites south of it, while 
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some seven Canaanite tribes occupied the middle 
portion that Israel took later on. Still earlier it 
had all belonged to Kgypt. Nor must we suppose 
that Israel always had the same boundaries; they 
varied from time to time: sometimes they held 
almost all Palestine, sometimes very little of it. 
The immense difference in levels also created in 
this one little land every variety of climate and 
fertility. The deserts came very near the cities. 
There were palms in Jericho and pines in Lebanon, 
There is perpetual snow on Mount Hermon, while 
in the southern valleys the intense heat burns up all 
vegetation. 

But what was once a land of pastures and fruitful 
vineyards is now largely stony, barren and desolate. 
It is our home no more. But it belonged to Israel 
long enough to learn life’s greatest lessons there— 
God and Duty—and to teach them to mankind. 
The story of how the truths of religion slowly came 
to them has been already begun in the first volume 
of this book, and will now be continued in the 
following pages. 


Why ts Canaan called the Holy Land? 


NotrEs For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPliLs. 

In the Bible the land of our fathers is usually called Canaan. 
Later on it was called Palestine, derived from ‘‘ Philistine ’’ since 
that nation gave its name to the whole land, though occupying 
but a small portion of it. The Romans called all the land from 
the Euphrates to Egypt—Syria. 
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Beautiful descriptions are found all through the Bible of the 
land of Israel—its natural features, its scenery, its products. 
Teachers and scholars should look them up together; (such as 
Deut, viii. 7, 8, 9; Deut. xi. 10, rr, 12.) 

The soil of parts of the Holy Land is being cultivated again 
to-day and many of our brethren are settling there. 

No teacher should be without ‘‘ Bible Atlas,” American Tract 
Society, 25 cents. 

A useful work for Sunday School Library is ‘‘ The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land,” by G. A. Smith; Armstrong and 
Son, New York. 


CHAPTER II. 
JOSHUA. 


(ABOUT 1300 B.C. E ) 


Bistz Tzxt: ‘Be strong and of a good courage, be 
not afraid nor dismayed, for the Lord thy God is 
with thee whithersoever thou goest.’’ 


SoshUa t. 9. 

The last chapter in Moses’ life closes a period in 
Israel’s history. Under the leadership of Joshua 
they are to begin a new era—an era of conquest. It 
is true that some conquests east of the Jordan had 
been made in the days of the Lawgiver, but this was 
towards the close of his life. And, too, the Jand east 
of the Jordan—Gilead and Bashan—was most suitable 
for pasture, and encouraged Israel to lead a WANDER- 
ING, shepherd life, such as they had lived in the 
days of Moses, The land west of the Jordan was 
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very fertile suited to a farming people; so here they 
will begin to cultivate the soil and each tribe will 
learn to remain in one place. This is going to make 
them a SETTLED, united nation. This means a step 
further in their progress, and will prepare the way 
for the great things that Israel is about to do for the 
world. 

Very often the character of a country helps to 
form the character of the people that dwell in it; 
but in what way it will affect them depends largely 
on the people themselves. The wonderful way in 
which Canaan was kept fertile by natural rains and 
heavy dews helped to teach Israel of the great 
Providence that protects us all. But none of the 
nations around them had yet learned that beautiful 
truth taught by the earth’s abundant supply for the 
needs of man. 

We first hear of JosHua when, as a young man, he 
ted Israel against the cowardly Amalekites, just as 
we first hear of young Washington in the French 
and Indian war. We hear of him again as one of 
the twelve men selected to spy out the land; then, 
he and Caleb were the only ones who showed them- 
selves faithful, true and brave. Now that their 
great leader Moses had passed away, most naturally 
was Joshua chosen to take his place. 

When Israel left Egypt and crossed the Red Sea, 
they traversed the great deserts of Arabia—the 
wilderness of Shur and of Paran; then they skirted 
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around the land of the Edomites and the Moabites 
and at last came up into Canaan along its eastern 
side. At the death of Moses we find them in the 
plains of Moab. Joshua felt that the wandering and 
waiting was now over—that the time was ripe for 
conquest. The people were therefore ordered to be 
ready in three days for march and action. The two 
and a half tribes who had been given the lands won 
east of the Jordan were reminded of their promise to 
heip their brethren. 

Two scouts were sent on ahead across the Jordan 
to learn something of the nature of Jericho (the first 
town across the water), of its defenses and its people. 
They forded the river. Arrived on the other side, 
the two spies slipped past the city gate just as 
it was closing—at sunset. They soon reached a 
little inn on the city wall, kept by a woman named 
Rahab, She would not betray them to the king’s 
messengers sent after them the moment they were 
seen, but hid them on the roof under some freshly 
gathered flax left there to dry. The housetops in 
the east are used like our yards or gardens. They 
won her sympathy and the promise of her help. 
She also told them that *he whole country had 
heard of their doings and were in mortal fear of 
their approach. 

In return for her kindness. they promised to savi: 
her and her children, should the city be taken. In 
order to know her house they also told her to bind 
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in the window the scarlet rope by which she 
lowered them down outside the city wall. Escaping, 
by her advice, to the mountains, they evaded the 
soldiers who were trying to capture them. Soon 
they returned to Joshua with the good news. This 
favorable report decided him to start at once. 


Was tt right of Rahab to betray her people? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Joshua’s past won him the leadership: we never know for what 
great duties God may be educating us. : 

Joshua’s name had been changed from Hoshea. When about to 
take an important step in life it was customary to change the 
name, by adding to it one of the letters of the name of God (7}7 
—JHVH). So we find Abram’s name changed to Abraham 
and Sarai’s to Sarah, by the addition of the Hebrew letter 7. 

The Jordan has several fords; but when, at certain seasons of 
the year, the river is high, the Arabs swim across. 

Compare the report of these two spies with those of the twelve. 
(Vol. I., Chap. xliii.) 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


BistE Text: ‘‘ Treasures of wickedness profit nothing, 
but righteousness delivereth from death.” 

Proverds x. 2. 

Jericho was situated in the Jordan valley, six miles 

from the river and 700 feet below sea level. It wasin 
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a fertile centre, watered by many springs; renowned, 
too, for its massive walls and heavy gates. A wall 
round a city was its chief defense till the invention 
of gunpowder. Jericho had rich temples, filled with 
gold, iron and brass and costly drapery from Meso- 
_ potamia. It was called the “city of palms,” and was 
also well known for its balsam shrub. As it stood 
just at the highway to the mountain passes that led 
into the interior of the land, Joshua was anxious to 
possess it, less for itself than for the opportunities 
it offered to further conquest. 

Led by the priests bearing the Ark, the people 
crossed the Jordan. Cvossing a river always seems 
to have marked an era in our history. Abraham’s 
crossing the Euphrates gave to his family the name 
of Hebrews (“the people from over the river’’). The 
passage through the Red Sea saw the end of Egyp- 
tian slavery and the beginning of the freedom of 
the desert. The crossing of the Jordan now closed 
the wandering life of the tribes of Israel and marked 
the commencement of Israel’s lifeasa nation. Joshua 
wished the event to be remembered in the future, 
so he raised on the banks of the Jordan a monument 
made of stones from the bed of the river. 

The march was continued and the people soon 
reached Gilgal, for it was quite near the river; here 
they stopped to observe the Passover. When at last 
they arrived at Jericho, they found the gates closed ; 
for the frightened inhabitants were prepared for a 
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siege. Joshua’s army now went through a strange 
ceremony. They marched round the city walls for six 
days, followed by the priests blowing trumpets. On 
the seventh day at the seventh blast, Israel gave a 
tremendous shout and the walls of Jericho fell in. 
_ They rushed forward and a fierce battle commenced. 
The enemy fell thick and fast, for they were a people 
weakened by bad habits, and soon their defeat was 
complete. 

Joshua forbade any man to touch the spoil; what- 
ever was found wasto be given up But the greed af 
aman, named Achan, led him to disobey this com | 
mand. So he stole a handsome Babylonian garment, 
200 shekels of silver ($120) and 50 shekels of gold 
($220) and hid them in his tent. But the theft was 
discovered and Achan confessed his siu. The guilty 
man and all who aided him were put to death. For 
Israel felt that they could not succeed if they com- 
menced in sin. ‘They would not touch the stolen 
goods, they burnt them. 

The next place of attack was A-i, twelve miles 
further on. Proud of their first victory, Israel sent a 
rather small force against it. They were beaten back 
by the enemy and felt very disheartened. They cried 
that God had forsaken them. How ready we are to 
complain that God has forgotten us when we do things 
carelessly and fail in consequence 

Made cautious by this lesson, Joshua approached 
Ai again with a much larger army and made a well- 
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planned attack. Starting forth at night, he hid a 
small force of nen in a valley west of Ai, where they 
could not beseen. Thisiscalledan ambush. When 
the attack began, Joshua and his men fled as though 
beaten On followed all the people of Aiafter them 
Then, Joshua waving his jivelin in the air, the sign 
agreed upon, the men in ambush rose up, set fire to 
the city and went forward to attack the enemy from 
behind. Joshuaand his men now turned and attacked 
the people of Ai from the front. Hemmed in on all 
sides and losing heart when they saw their city in 
flames, they quickly fell before the advancing Israel. 
ites, and the victory was won. 


Some time later, when Israel had advanced further 
into the country, Joshua built an aitar of hewn stone 
at Mouct Ebal, and offered burnt offerings to God. 
You will find Mount Ebal just opposite Gerizim, 
with the valley of Shechem, called the ‘‘ Paradise of 
the Holy Land,’’ betweén them. Worship of God by 
the burning of slain animals was to continue for many 
centuries. Read what is said about this in Chapter 
~xxxv.of Volume. . 

Then Joshua wrote upon the stones a copy of the 
Law of Moses. In the presence ofall the people, half 
on Ebal and half on Gerizim, he read the Law of 
Mo-es, telling them of the calamities that would 
follow sin and of the blessing that would follow right- 
eousness. Men and women, children and strangers, 
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were gathered there. All answered to each warning 
and to each command—Amen. 


Does death seem too severe a punishment for theft? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED. PUPILS. 


A raised heap of stones to mark an event isan Eastern custom 
that still prevails. See Vol. I., Chapters xvi.-xvii. 

In later days, the date and the balsam of Jericho made it an 
important place for trade. 

Just as easily as Joshua took Jericho was it always taken after- 
wards. 

The difficulty in estimating the exact value of the shekel lies in 
the fact that it varied in different lands and in different periods, 
In the days of Joshua the shekel was a weight: it was not a coin 
till the time of the Exile. 

Give a lesson on covetousness, quoting Tenth Commandment, 

For the many crimes for which death was the penalty in olden 
times, and even up to the last century, see ‘‘ Criminal Jurispru- 
dence of the Ancient Hebrews,” Mendelsohn.—Baltimore; Cur- 
lander, 1891. * This work also presents a comparative treatment 
of criminals by different nations. 

Though discouraged by the Prophets, animal sacrifice was not 
abolished till after the destruction of the Second Temple (7o B. 
C. E.). Read Deuteronomy xxvii. 


CHAR EITRE AV 
THE GIBEONITE STRATAGEM. 


Biste Text: ‘That which is gone out of thy lips shalt 
thou observe and do.” Deuteronomy xxiii. 23. 


Alarmed at Israel’s rapid conquests, a number of 
small chieftains in the hill country and in the lowland 
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thought it prudent to unite their forces. It was no 
longer safe to meet Israel single-handed. So five 
kings entered into a league against them. But a 
neighboring people, named the Gibeonites (or Hiv- 
ites), so completely lost confidence in themselves, 
though skilled in arms, and felt so certain of Israel’s 
success, that they were unwilling to enter this league. ' 
They did not dare state this openly, fearing the anger 
of the united kings. So they tried cunning. 

A few of them disguised themselves as travelers 
and came to Joshua’s camp at Gilgal. The city of 
Gibeon, about midway between the Jordan and the 
Sea, was but eighteen miles from Gilgal, and would 
have been the next spot reached by Joshua’s army. 
But they pretended to be messengers from a distant 
land—so distant that their clothing and sandals, new 
when they started, were now worn and patched. 
Their bread was dry and mouldy, their skin bottles 
were rent, and the sacks upon their asses worn out. 
Certainly, they had all the appearance of travelers 
from a far country. They told the Israelites they 
had heard the fame of their God and how He had 
overthrown their enemies east of the Jordan; there- 
fore they wished to make a covenant of peace with 
so great a people. The Israelites, deceived by their 
appearance, believed their story. They had no 
objection to enter into an agreement of peace with 
a nation so distant that they might never come in 
contact with them: so they consented. 
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They invited, the messengers into the camp and 
broke bread with them. Among the ancients this 
was a solemn pledge of peace and friendship. The 
admittance to one’s roof and table was more binding 
than the wax-sealed con‘racts of our own day. 
Joshua and the princes swore they should not be 
harmed, and the messengers left, well pleased with 
the success of their scheme. 

A few days later Israel marched forward to con- 
tinue their conquest of the land. The very first 
people they reached were the Gibeonites, for of 
course they lived close by. Imagine their surprise 
on being told that they could not fight against them, 
since they had unawares made a covenant of peace 
with their messengers! 

Joshua and the princes were very angry, but still 
they would not touch them. They shad given their 
word, they would be true to it. Their honorable 
and manly conduct may teach us that though others 
betray us we are not therefore justified in betraying 
them. Two wrongs can never make one right. 
You must never plead the sins of others as reason or 
excuse for your own. 

What to do with the Gibeonites, with whom they 
now could not fight, was a difficult question. If 
they let them go free entirely, such tricky people 
might injure Israel in some underhand way. They 
decided to make servants of them. So for all future 
time they were to be “hewers of wood and drawers 
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of water’’—the most menial kind of labor at that 
time. This phrase has passed into our language and 
has come to mean doers of degrading work. 


Are we bound by agreements made under false pretenses ? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED Puplits. 

The Talmud Jerushalmi says that before Joshua started to 
conquer the Holy Land he sent these messages in advance. 
Ist. Whoever would escape death let him leave the country. 
2d. Whoever wiskes to make an alliance with us may do so. 
. 3d. Let those who wish war, prepare for it. So one peopie 
emigrated, one made peace and thirty-one prepared for war. 

Mr. Besant has written a story of the toiling classes and 
ealled it ‘‘ The Children of Gibeon.” Read ‘ Hospitality,” 
Vol. I, Chap. ix, 

For a description of the seven nations that occupied Canaan 
read Stanley’s Jewish Church, vol. i, chap. ix. 

Read Proverbs vi. 1-5; also Eccles. v. 4-5. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLES OF BETH-HORON AND MEROM. 


Bratz Text; **There is no king saved by the multi- 
tude of a host; a mighty man is not delivered 


b reat strength.’’ 
eS Psalm xxxitit. 16. 


The five kings who had united against Israel were 
very frightened when they heard that the powerful 
Gibeonites had made peace with the enemy. So they 
decided to “go up and smite Gibeon.” ‘The Gibeon- 
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ites came to Joshua for assistance. He considered 
it his duty to help them, since he had taken them 
under his protection. 

There was no time to lose, and very soon Israel was 
at the scene of action. They came upon the enemy 
so suddenly that they were entirely unprepared for 
the attack and very soon lost heart. A heavy hail- 
storm completed their discomfiture. They fled in all 
directions with Israel hot in pursuit after them—from 
Gibeon, up the ascent of upper Beth-Horon into Mak- 
kedah. Joshua hoped that the day might last long 
enough to overtake them all. He expressed the hope 
in the words, “May the sun stand still!” For in those 
days people believed that the sun moved round the 
earth instead of the earth moving round the sun. 
Indeed, we still say that the sun “rises” and “sets.” 
With courage and perseverance Israel did succeed in 
overtaking all their enemies before nightfall. The 
five kings, or rather chieftains, were all caught ina 
cave and put to death. The victory was complete. 

Beth-Horon, which gave its name to the battle, is 
about five miles north of Gibeon. It is a rough 
mountain pass, Upper Beth-Horon being about 700 
feet above Lower Beth-Horon. This was so far 
Israel’s most important engagement, for it in a meas- 
ure decided their success and therefore their destiny. 
It was the beginning of the conquest of Central 
Canaan. The battles at Jerichoand Ai had only been 
small skirmishes against individual towns. But 
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here a united resistance of the enemy was thoroughly 
broken. 

A number of Galilean princes of northern Canaan 
alarmed at Israel’s steady march of conquest also 
united their forces under Jabin, king of Hazor. With. 
their horses and chariots they together formed a vast 
army. But nothing seemed to daunt those brave 
Israelites, whom the hard life of the desert had made 
strong as iron and fearless as death. 

The battle took place near Hazor at the Waters of 
Merom—where the Jordan widens into a lake. We 
have hardly any details of the war except that the 
whole army fell before Israel and that the city of 
Hazor and the war chariots were reduced to ashes. 
This was the last great resistance of the enemy in the 
daysof Joshua. It opened up the North for Israel. 
After some minor conquests they rested from war 
for a time. 

Thus foot by foot Israel had fought its way into. 
the land of its ancestors. Many of the rulers they 
subdued were only petty chiefs, each governing but. 
a single township and its adjoining district: others 
again had more extensive sway. Remember, too, 
that Israel was not always successful. But though 
sometimes beaten they steadily gained ground. It. 
was fortunate for them that a// the Canaanites were ~ 
not united against them at onetime. Israel met them 
one by one, occasionally a union of two or three. 

These stories of slaughter are not pleasant reading. 
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But Israel’s success meant a little later on the uproot- 

ing of many wicked customs and depraved people, 
and the gradual spread of a higher and purer idea of 
life. Sometimes we must be cruel to be kind. History 
has proved that it was better for mankind at large 
that Israel should settle in this land and build up a 
nation from which religion would go forth to the 
world than that it should be left in the hands of 
corrupt idolators. 

Still it is sad to think that even good can some- 
times only be obtained by force and bloodshed. And 
although nearly all countries have been won by the 
sword, and even noble causes have triumphed largely 
by war, still we all hail the time to which the 
Prophets looked forward when 

‘Men shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks, nation shall not lift up the 


sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 


Can you remember any great wrong that has been banished 
by war? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


We must measure our day by the work we do init. Like 
Joshua, we sometimes say, ‘‘ Before the daylight is gone this work 
must be finished.” Then we labor with such energy that we put 
two ordinary hours’ work into one. Of course the world will not 
stand still for us, nor must we stand still either. But, by untiring 
energy, we should fill each moment of time with so much useful- 
ness and good that when the sun of our life sets, its battle will be 
nobly won. 
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The ‘‘ Book of Jasher” 1s here referred to for more particulars 
of the story of the Battle of Beth-Horon. It is one of many books 
referred to in the Bible, which are unfortunately lost It was 
probably a collection of national songs, commemorating the deeds 
of great heroes, hence the name—‘‘Book of Jasher”—the upright. 

Hailstorms in some localities are so dreadful as even to crush 
the limbs of those exposed. In the west here, hailstorms have 
often destroyed the produce. ; 

Ata much later day in our history a great battle was fought 
and won at Beth-Horon by Judas Maccabeus. 

Pick out as many quotations as you can find on ** Peace,” 
from the Psalms and the Prophets; notice particularly Isaiah xi. 
and xxxil. 17-20. 

“Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 
—Tennyson: In Memoriam. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DIVISION OF THE LAND. 


Bite Text: “Unto you I give the land of Canaan, 


the lot of your inheritance.”’ 
: Psalm ¢v.-11. 


By no means was ali that was afterwards the land of 
Israel, won in the days of Joshua. That took nigh two 
hundred and fifty years, almost to the days of King 
Solomon. ‘T‘here was a good deal of hard fighting 
after Joshua’s death under the leaders that succeeded 
him. Even much that may have been won in his 
time relapsed into the hands of the enemy again. For 
it is one thing to win land and another thing to keep 
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it, Lacking horses and chariots they could not carry 
their conquests far into the plains. Nor must it be 
supposed that they always drove out the inhabitants 
where they were successful. Many Canaanite settle. 
ments remained undisturbed in the heart of Israel. 
_ Joshua did not lead every battle, nor did all Israel 
. stay together as onearmy. Many tribes made separ- 
“ate expeditions to win fields and homes for their 
families. Roughly speaking, we may say that Gilgal 
‘was the central camp and from that point Israel went 
forth in two directions. The bulk of the tribes went 
west and north. Judah and Simeon, aided by the 
Kenites, penetrated the south. Zephath, a border for- 
tress way down in the Negeb, was one of the first 
places to be taken by these allies and was named Hor. 
mah. Caleb—one of the two faithful spies in the days 
of Moses—although grown old was a brave warrior 
still, and at the ripe old age of eighty-five he buckled 
on his sword and won the important town of Hebron. 
Joshua belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, one of the 
two tribes into which Joseph was divided, Menasseh 
being the other. But in his stern sense of justice he 
showed no additional favor to the Ephraimites on 
that account. They wanted the central hills, so well- 
watered and so fruitful, so they asked for more land, 
on the plea that they were so numerous. Joshua 
curtly told them to win it, szwce ‘hey were so numer- 
ous / Their tract of land lay about the centre. 
Briefly, the location of the tribes was as follows: Te 
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begin with the East of the Jordan. You will first find 
half- MENASSEH, bordering on the sea of Chinnereth; 
underneath and skirting the Jordan comes Gap; 
below Gad REUBEN on the shores of the Dead Sea 
and north of Moab; this whole region is called Bashan 
and Gilead on the map. Now, cross the Jordan— 
ASHER is on the Mediterranean coast, just below 


Pheenicia. It was the seafaring tribe. DANisalsoon ; 


the coast lower down, next to the Philistines, but it 
never could retain much of this tract and settled 
north at the foot of Mount Hermon. NAPHTALI is 
above ZEBULUN and both are east of Asher. ISSACHAR 
comes next, skirting the Jordan, with MENASSEH'’S 
second half to its west and EPHRAIM’S ample space 
below. ‘The little tribe of BENJAMIN follows, being 
north of the largest tribe, JUDAH, which lies between 
the Shephelah and the Salt Sea. Most southerly of 
all was SIMEON, bordering on the Negeb. 

These were not always Israel’s boundaries; indeed | 
there were portions never given up by the earlier 
iwellers. Asher and Naphtali held their tracts in 
common with the Pheenicians, Issachar, for the sake 
of peace, was satisfied to be a vassal of the Canaan- 
ites. Canaanite towns were dotted here and there all 
over the land; while Jerusalem was not taken from 
the Jebusites until the days of David, of whom you 
will read later on. 

No separate portion was given to the LEVITES, 
They were scattered through all the tribes, and were 


se 
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given five cities in each division, with cattle pasture. 
Being the religious teachers of the people, their pres- 
ence was needed everywhere. ‘The Israelites did not 
believe in making their priests rich landowners. They 
had seen enough of corruption that comes from that 
in Egypt. 
Six places were set aside as “‘Cities of Refuge’’: 
Kedesh in Galilee, in the hill country of Naphtali; Shechem 
in the hill country of Ephraim; Hebron in the hill country 
of Judah. Beyond the Jordan eastward, they assigned 
Bezer in the wilderness upon the plain out of the tribe of 
Reuben, and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe of Gad, 
and Go/an in Bashan out of the tribe of Menasseh. 
What were cities of refuge? In those rough days 
when courts of justice and police were yet unknown, 
a crime had to be punished by the family of the 
victim. People had to take the law in their own 
hands, as they sometimes do now and call it Lynch 
Law. But in the time of which we are writing, it 
was believed to be the duty of the family to put to 
death him who slew one of their own, even accident- 
ally. It was this practice that Moses wished to uproot 
and to teach his people how sinful it was. Therefore, 
when one man killed another purely by accident — 
when they, for instance, were in the wood together 
and an axe slipped—the slayer might flee to the 
nearest of these cities of refuge. But his life would 
only be protected if it were proved that he did not 
intend to take the other’s life. 


What portion of the land was given to Joseph? 
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_ ' Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED Pupits. 


'Simeon was hardly an independent tribe, being merged in 
(Judah and dwellingin itstowns. These two tribes were separated 
front the rest by one of the Canaanite clans called Jebusites. 

The Altar of the Sanctuary was also a place of refuge. Notice 
(the use of ‘‘Sanctuary” in this sense in the Middle Ages. 
“\ Read Numbers xxxv. , 


(CHAPTER VII. 
(LAST DAYS OF JOSHUA. 


‘Bitz Text: ‘* God is witness between me and thee. ” 
Genesis x4£22. 50. 


The Reubenites, Gadites and half-tribe of Menasseh- 
had crossed the Jordan, simply to assist the other 
tribes in gaining a foothold in Canaan. The hard 
fighting being now over, they were anxious to return 
to their homes. Joshua dismissed them with his 
_ blessing and bade them cleave unto the Lord withall 
their soul. . 

When they reached their settlements, they built a. 
huge altar by the Jordan. The rest of the Israelites 
heard of this with alarm, thinking it a lapse into 
idolatry. Some of the hot-headed’ ones talked 
threateningly of war. Joshua sént some princes with 
one of the priests to find out what it all meant.' 
They were told that it was not an altar for worship, 
but a monument to teach their children of the bond, 
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that united them with their brethren across the 
jordan. 


“The Lord God He knoweth, and Israel, he shall know if it 
be in rebellion or in trespass against the Lord that we 
have built this altar—or if we have not rather out of care. 
fulness and of purpose done this.thing.” 


It was to them, then, a “sermon in stone” to re. | 
mind them of their relatives, and of their duty to the 
rest of Israel. Not a new form of religion, but only 
a symbol of the old one. So they called the altar 
“Witness” (Ad), “for it is a witness to us that the 
Lord is God.” The messengeis returned eae 
and there was no more talk of war. 

We must always be careful to judge people’s 
motives as well as their actions; for whether a deed 
be good or bad often depends upon the zztention. 


Towards the close of his life, Joshua gave Israel 
some precious words of counsel. First he reviewed 
their past history from the days when Abraham 
crossed the Euphrates; he retold the doings of the 
patriarchs and of Moses, and pointed out in each 
instance how sin leads to disaster.. 

‘Be very courageous to observe all that is written in the 
Book of the Law of Moses that ye turn not aside there- 
trom. Do not worship the idols of the nations around you, 
but cleave unto the Lord your God. If it seem evil to you 
to serve the Eternal, chocse ye this day mhom ye will 


serve, whether the gods that your fathers served, that are 
Geyond the river, or the gods of the Amorites, in whose § 
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land you dwell. But as for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.” 


The people answered, ‘‘God forbid that we should forsake 
the Eternal to serve the other gods.” ‘Then said Joshua: 
‘Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen 
the Lord to serve him.” And they said, ‘‘ We are wit- 
nesses, the Lord our God we will serve and unto his voice 
will we hearken.” 


Joshua was not a great teacher like Moses. He 
wasasimple, straightforward soldier. Moses was in- 
spired of God to build up a religion on grand mora} 
foundations that would outlast alltime. Joshua was 
a warrior; he wielded the sword, not the pen.. We 
love him for his simplicity, his trust, his frankness 
and his courage. 

It takes many different kinds of people to make a 
world. Wecannot all be great thinkers like Moses, 
or even great generals like Joshua. Butif we devote 
ourselves untiringly to that which we can do best, 
we will surely succeed. God has many missions 
of usefulness in this world of endless work. Be 
not disappointed if you are not destined for a 
great part. No position can bring dignity to the 
man, but man can bring dignity to any position 
if it be not unworthy. Be painstaking, sincere 
and true in your own sphere, however humble it 
be, and you will be a worthy “servant of the 


Lord.” 


Which ts mighiter, the pen or the sword? 
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Nores FoR TEACHERS ANB ADVANCED PupPiLs. 


Give an instance of a good motive where the action seemed bad: 

Draw comparisons between Moses and Joshua. 

Joshua is said to have given his people valuable. laws for the 
protection of their property. Tradition says he was thé founder 
of the Common Law of Property in Palestine. 

Once Joshua saw an armed man and asked him, ‘* Are you for 
us or for our enemies?” ‘+ Nay,” he answered, ‘‘] am the captain 
of the host of the Lord.” God does not divide the world into 
friends and enemies; all are His children. ul 

Compare the last words of Joshua with Micah iv 5. F 
_ Read. Legend of Hobah, -‘‘Stanley’s Jewish Church,” vol.’I. 
Pp. 245. 

For description of supposed tomb of Joshua read *‘ Hours with’ 
the Bible.” Geikie, vol. II., p. 5or. 


Thus closes the Book of Joshua,. The tribes of Israel are here 


described as united, friendly and observant of the Law. But the 
next book, Judges, that we will now take up, shows us that ‘this 
picture is somewhat idealized. 


—_—_—) 


CHAPTER VII. 
“IN. THE DAYS WHEN THE JUDGES JUDGED.”’ 


Biste Text: ‘The word of the Lord was rare in those 
days.” 

X. Samuel zz. i. 

For nearly two hundred years after the death of 

Joshua, Israel passed thtough the roughest period of 

its history under the rule of Judges. We are not told 

very much about these times, but ftom what we are 

told we can see that the manners were very rude and 


} 
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that the people were wild and untrained. Peace, 
order and good government are generally found 
together. In times of war, especially ancient warfare, 
all is confusion, lawlessness and violence. So, fighting 
most of the time and with no settled government, 
each man in Israel could hold his own only at the 
sword’s point. 

In religion, too, they had everything a to learn. 
They were not pared to give up their idolatrous 
notions for a long time to come. Not out of wicked- 
ness did the tribes of Israel bow to images, teraphim 
and Pheenician idols. They really did not know any 
better. They could not yet understand that there was 
only one God, the Father of mankind, whois all spirit 
and who asks of us only what is right. At best, the 
Eternal was to them a God of Israel only. 

Nor must we suppose that all was well in the days 
of Joshua. For, more than once he bade the people 
put away their images. Their conquests, too, made 
them acquainted with the life of the people about 
them ; and the example was rarely a good one. They 
were won over now and then tothe Canaanite worship 
by the gay feasts, the wild dancing and the savage 
riot that was always the most dangerous and the most 
shocking side of idolatry. 

Occasionally Israel would break away from these 
stupid and wicked practices and turn their thoughts - 
to nobler things Here and there we will see great 
heroes sinking their own wishes for the good of the 


Y 
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nation, that tel's of a glory to come. When they 
make mistakes we must pardon tneir 1gnorance,since 
we find they were sincere. 

Although the many different Canaanite tribes 
among whom they lived at peace, were more in num- 
ber than themselves, still the Israelites had the 
stronger character. So, instead of Israel finally adopt- 
ing zheir mode of worship, gradually the remaining 
Canaanites began to accept the Detter lessons of the 
teacners of Israel. In this way many of them became 
merged with the Israelites, and thus increased their 
numbers. 

We must not forget, too, that while they taught 
morals to the Canaanites, the Canaanites taught 
Israel some of the arts of civilization—particularly 
the tilling of the soil. So, under their guidance, many 
of them advanced from shepherdsto farmers, They 
learned to grow wheat, wine, olives and figs—then 
the chief articles of food. 

They were not anation yet. The union between the 
tribes was loose and doubtful, and we will find them 
sometimes at war amongst themselves. Only on one 
or two occasions were the tribes brought together— 
to meet a common enemy or for a great public 
assembly. Whoever wasstrong and brave enough to 
lead the people successfully against their foes was 
made chief for the time being—just as the ancient 
Germans elected a leader in atime of pressing need. 
The Bible calls these leaders of Israel J UDGEs, because 
in times of peace they were expected to settle the 
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people’s disputes. ‘These “heroes of the hour” were 
not, as a rule, great thinkers, but only great fighters. 
They were not, of course, expected to be religious 
teachers, though you will find some exceptions. 
Mostly they were men of daring and craft. They 
were patriots all—stern, but just. 

The time of which we are writing takes us back 
some three thousand years, when the people of Europe 
were naked savages. who painted their bodies and 
worshiped stones. It was even before the foundations 
of Rome were laid—the Rome that we now call an- 
cient. Yes, even before the real history of Greece 
begins—for of its doings at this period we have only 
fables. These comparisons may give you some idea 
of the distant time of which youare learning. 


Were the American colonists able to learn anything from 
the Indians ? 


Nores For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Draw a rough map of the world known to the ancients; starting 
with the Mediterranean Sea, there will be Asia Minor on the north 
and Egypt on the south, but very little known further west or 
north. The bulk of the world’s population, certainly of its im- 
portant lands, lay east of Canaan—Chaldea, Arabia, Babylonia 
and Persia. 

Tell in outline the beginnings of other nations and point out 
the similarity and the difference between their rise and that of 
Israel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EARLY CHAMPIONS. 


Brste Text: “She openeth her mouth with wisdom 
and the law of kindness is on her tongue. ”’ 
Proverbs xxxi. 26. 


When settled in their new possessions, the different 
tribes commenced a rough kind of government by the 
appointment of elders and priests. They also began 
‘to till the soil and to buiid towns, in the brief inter- 
vals of peace. Very brief intervals they were. It 
was hard work holding their conquests. Their 

enemies were many and powerful and from time to time 
would overrun their camps and pastures. Often their 
ploughs had to be beaten into swords; often their 
peaceful fields were turned into bloody battle-grounds. 
Then they would search for a brave leader who would 
rally Israel’s forces and beat back theenemy. After 
that ‘‘the land would have peace’’ for many years 
and nothing more would be told of its life and doings 
until the next outbreak. 

First we hear that one, Cushan Rish-a-tha-im of 
Mesopotamia, crossed the Euphrates, came down into 
Canaan and oppressed Israel for several years. 
OTENIEL (son-in-law of Caleb), Israel’s first Judge, 
gathered a band of brave men of Judah and Simeon 
and drove off the enemy in the South. They won 
many places that later became important cities of 
these two tribes-among them Kirjath-Sepher. 
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They also acquired mountain land round Hebron and 
in this way slowly extended their boundaries further 
north. 

The next people to interrupt the peace of Israel 
were the Moabites. They had overrun the tribe of 
Benjamin and were exacting tribute fromthem. For, 
when one people partly got the better of another 
without completely subduing them, they would com- 
pel them to pay heavy taxes to continue on the land. 
These taxes grew dreadfully burdensome to Benjamin. 
Euvp. chief of the tribe, a very daring man, who was 
sent to pay the yearly tribute of sheep and oxen, 
managed to meet Eglon, King of Moab, his people’s 
oppressor, alone. Like most of the Benjaminites, he 
was left-handed. This enabled him to slay the king 
unawares. He made good his escape. In the con- 
fusion that followed, he gathered h‘s clansmen by 
trumpet blast and defeated the Moabites, ten thousand 
strong. After this success, the western borderland 
of the Jordan was for a long time free from the enemy. 
Ehud is called the second Judge. 

Another hero of these early days, classed as a Judge, 
too, was SHAMGAR. All we know of him is that he 
slew ever so many Philistines with an ox-goad. (We 
shall hear a good deal of these Philistines presently. ) 
An ox-goad is a strong pike pointed with iron, still 
in use in Palestine. The story shows that the 
weapons of Israel were very crude and their warfare 
very rough-and-ready. While the well-trained 
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Canaanites had war-chariots, Israel had to fight on 
foot. It was often a very unequal contest between 
trained warriors and rough mountaineers. But Israel 
had faith and courage and defied chariots and fortifi- 
cations. 

How it happened that some tribes chose DEBORAH 
to be their Judge, we do not know. She must have 
been a remarkable woman in many ways. She was 
more truly a Judge than any of those so far mention- 
ed and was something better still. For the people 
flocked to her to decide their disputes, to help 
them in their troubles, to give “wise answers’— 
even to tell them God’s will! Her only court- 
room was a palm tree. Under that tree she sat 
giving to those who called words of advice and 
wisdom. 

The Hebrews had always held woman in higher 
esteem than any of the nations around them. Forin 
olden days women were despised, their true worth 
not understood. Perhaps because they could not 
fight; and in such rough and stormy times strength 
and bravery were valued most. Itis pleasant to think 
that our ancestors were among the first to treat 
woman with gentleness and regard and tothink more 
highly of her in every way. But it has taken a 
very long time and a very hard struggle to win for 
her the true place in the world that God wishes her 
to fll: 

But great dangers wereahead. A newenemy had 
appeared more threatening than any that had gone 
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before. What could a woman do at such a wild and 
stirring time? We shall see. 


Ls all fair ix tove and war? 


Norges FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupIts. 


Even in the violence of war, honor must never be forgotten. 
Analyze the act of Ehud from this point of view. (Judges iii 12-30). 

The iron chariots were not made entirely of iron. Iron was 
rare and costly. Most weayons were of flint. 

See Prov. xxxi. in Appendix to this Volume. Find from Bible 
other texts speaking in praise and honor of woman—z.e¢., “A 
gracious woman retaineth honor.” Proverbs xi. 16; ‘‘A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband,” xii. 4; also Is. xlix. 15, and 
Prov. xiv. I. 

The Rabbis have uttered many beautiful sayings about women. 
Some of these are: 

‘““No wife—no man.” 

‘«« A man should not afflict his wife, for God counts her tears. 5 

‘TI call my wife—home, for she indeed makes my home. 

‘If thy wife be of small stature, stoop and speak gently.” 

‘« Everything can be replaced but the wife of thy youth.” 

‘‘ When both parents are in danger or prison, the mother must 
be saved first.” 

‘« Love thy wife as thyself, honor her more than thyself,” 


CHAPTER X. 
664 MOTHER IN ISRAEL.?? 


BrsLE TExT; * Deal courageously and the Lord be with 
the 2<ood.”’ 2 Chronicles xtx. 11. 


Although Joshua had defeated some northern chiefs 
at the “Waters of Merom” with Jabin, King of Hazor, 
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at their head—they gradually won back their old power. 
Hazor was the centre of a very powerful Canaanite 
state. Now, a later Jabin of Hazor overruns the 
country with his chariots and horses. He held the 
whole Plain of Jezreel, between Mount Carmel and 
Mount Gilboa, and thus had command of the main 
soad between north and south, as well as controi of 
all the seacoast trade. This enabled him to tax the 
products of the people. Steadily he and his forces 
approached further south, until the Israelites were 
afraid to travel on the highways. The flocksand the 
fields were plundered, while confusion and terror spread 
on all sides. The people hardly dared venture out 
on the highways, but slunk stealthily along the 
by-paths. Still they were entirely unprepared to take 
the field against Jabin, for they had neither spears 
nor swords. Daily their sufferings increased and they 
began to give way to despair. What hero would 
come forward and brave the enemy? But this time 
Israel’s savior was not to be a man, but Deborah, ‘‘a 
mother in Israel.” 

Although women cannot themselves lead men to 
war, they can awaken their bravery and inspire them 
to go forth to meet their enemies. When Deborah 
heard of the miseries of her people under Jabin’s 
oppressions from the lips of those who came down to 
her fiom the north for refuge, she was not content 
to sit quietly under her palm tree in Ephraim. She 
was a woman of action as well of thought. She was 
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a religious woman, too, and she felt God’s message 
bidding her rise and save her people. 

She knew that if the Israelites had only a brave 
leader, they would follow him to battle. she must 
find one. Shesent to the tribe of Naphtali—the tribe 
most severely oppressed—and commanded Barak, one 
of its chiefs, to gather an army and meet the dread 
enemy. But even Barak hesitated. He looked at 
the brave woman, whom nothing could frighten, and 
said to her, “If thou wilt go with me I wiil go, but if 
thou wilt not go with me I will not go.” So much 
did he rely on her moral support to inspire his 
soldiers. ° . 

“‘T will surely go with you,’’ said Deborah. ‘The 
war-cry spread from tribe to tribe until nearly all 
northern Israel was in the field—Naphtali, Zebulun, 
Issachar, Ephraim, Benjamin—follow them in this 
order on the map along the western bank of the Jor- 
dan. Not all the tribes answered the cry. Dan and 
Asher were too busy with their ships, Reuben with 
his flocks. But still it wasa union for common action 
of the largest number of tribes so far. 

At Kedesnh, Deborah and Barak with some ten thou- 
sand men marched toward Mount Tabor. Sisera, 
captain of Jabin’s army, hastened to the river Kishon, 
which you will find at the foot of Carmel on Zebulun’s 
border. So, between Kishon and Tabor, in the plain 
of Jezreel, the armies met. 

Sisera had nine-hundred chariots. In ancient war- 
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fare they would sometimes fasten scythes to these 
chariots and drive them right through the ranks of 
theenemy, cutting them downandspreading disorder 
andconfusion. But Israel, though:on foot, met them 
like a solid wall that could not be broken. When 
they rushed forward to the attack, the Canaanites fell 
fast before them. A panic seized them, and the 
frightened horses, dashing at each other, overturned 
many of the chariots, dragging ortrampling theriders 
to death. The advantage was now clearly with the 
Israelites, unhampered by chariot orhorse. A heavy 
rainstorm came on and made it particularly uncom- 
fortable for the riders, hampering their retreat, 
They became entangled in the swamp and were © 
swept down by the torrent. The remnant of the 
vast army, thoroughly dispirited, fled in all direc- 
tions. 

In the midst of the tumult, Sisera escaped. He 
sought refuge in the tent of a Bedouin family with 
whom he wasat peace—Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite; 
although the Kenites were closely related to the 
Israelites through the family of Mosesand were allies 
of Judah. However, Jael welcomed him and gave 
him some refreshing milk. So, relying on that 
ancient hospitality, which taught one should never 
injure those they feed and shelter, theexhausted man 
fellasleep. But Jael, forgetting this duty, took the 
opportunity to slay him with one of the iron pins 
used to fasten down the tent. We cannot excuse 
this cruel act, even though committed to help the 
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oppressed Israelites. Deborah praised her, but we 
cannot. Notice the question at the end of the last 
chapter. 

Next tothe battle of Beth-Horon (see Chap. V.) 
this was the most crushing defeat the Canaanites had 
met with at the hands of the Israelites. They were 
steadily getting the mastery of Palestine, driving 
their enemies off their borders further and further 
away. 

A great song of triumph did Deborah sing at this 
victory, for she was a poet, too. Hereare some of its 
WErSeS: 


Because the princes took the lead in Israel, 

Because the people offered themselves willingly, 
Praise ye the Lord 

Hear, O ye kings, give ear, O ye princes, 

I, even I, will sing unto the Lord 

I wi.l sing praise to the Lord, the God of Israel. 


In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 

The highways were deserted 

And the travellers walked through winding patks. 
The rzlers ceased,—they ceased in Israel 

Until I, Deborah, arose, 

That I arose, a mother In Israel. 


Then war was at the gates, 

But was there a spear or a sword seen 
Among the forty thousand of Israel ? 
My heart goeth forth to Israel’s leaders, 
The willing champions of the people, 


Awake Deborah, utter a song, 
Arise, Barak, and lead thy prisoners captive. 
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Then came down a remnant of the people’s nobles 

Out of Ephraim came they dewn, 

After thee Benjamin, with thy hosts, 

Out of Machir came the governors, 

And out of Zebulun men wielding a commander's statt. 
The princes of Issachar were with Deborah. 


Reuben, why satest thou among thy sheepfolds, 
And Dan, why did he remain in ships. 
Asher sat still at the haven of the sea. 


Zebulun was the people that threw away life to death, 
Naphtali, too, on the heights of the field. 

Kings came and fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan. 

Kishon’s stream swept them away. 


So perish all Thine enemies, oh Lord! 
But those that love Him are like the sun, 
Rising in its strength. 


What ts woman's best work tn the world ? 


NoTEs FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Explain each reference in Deborah’s song. 

Tell the story of Joan of Arc and compare her with Deborah. 

Give instances where a good and brave woman has inspired a 
great man :—for example, behind Mahomet we see Kedisha, behind 
Rabbi Akiba we see Kalba Sabua’s daughter, etc. 

Can a woman use her influence for ill? Yes; tell of Jezebel 
(Vol. III.), Cleopatra and, in fiction, Lady Macbeth. 

God has given "s all-men and women, boys and girls— certain 

eapacities which we should use to bring light and blessing into the 
lives of those about us. 
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CHAPTER TAX. 
GIDEON’S CALL, 


Bis_e Text: ‘* Their idols are silver anv goiA, ths work 
of human hands; O Israel, trust ia the Eternal; 
He is their help and their shield.”? Psalm cxv. 4, 9. 


When the Bible again takes up the story of this 
period, Israel has met new oppressors—the Midianiteg 
of the Arabian Desert. These Bedouins or wander 
ing Arabs, with their tents and their camels, were 
attracted during harvest time by the rich pastures of 
Israel and by their defenceless condition. So they 
would come west from the steppes, z. ¢., barren lana 
between the Jordan and the Euphrates, and woul@ 
spread over the country down as far as Gaza. 

Run your finger across the map from Bashan 
to Gaza. 

They destroyed the produce of the earth and left no suste- 
nance in Israel, neither sheep noroxnorass. They were 
as locusts for multitude; both they and their camels were 
without number, 

The Israelites had to flee from the plain and take 
refuge in the hills, in fissures of the rocks, in craggy 
peaks, and in limestone caves. 

The’ western half of Menasseh was the worst 
sufferer from these robber bands. A young man 
named GIDEON saw his brothers captured and cruelly 
put to death. He alone was left to mourn them, and 


to avenge their murder. 
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One of the prophets—an order of religious teachers 
of whom we shall hear more later on—took the 
ppportunity offered by this time of distress to urge 
Israel to put away their idols and turn their hearts to 
God. He tried to show them, too, how misfvu-tine 
very often comes from the evil practices of idolatry. 
For the Israelites were worshiping the gods of the 
Canaanites and were bowing down tothe Asherim— 
wooden poles set up in the name of the goddess 
Astarte. They were learning some of those strange 
customs in which their heathen neighbors indulged 
in the name of religion. Perhaps we had better say 
they had not yet unlearned them. They hardly 
listened to the prophet, whosename is not given; but 
Gideon thought long over the words of rebuke and 
warning. 

One night while threshing corn by stealth in an 
underground wine press—he dared not do it openly 
for fear of thelawless Midianites—the burning words 
of the prophet came back to him, While these godly 
thoughts were upon him, he looked out into the 
darkness—and, what does he see near his father’s oak 
tree? Surely itis an angel, come at the very hour 
needed! The strange visitor spoke: 


‘“The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valor; go im 
this try might and save Israel from the hand of M idian.” 


Full of surprise and awe, Gideon answers, “‘Not me, 
I am not a Moses to rescue Israel. My family is the 
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poorest in Menasseh and I am the least in my father’s 
house.”’ 
** Surely I will be with thee and thou shalt smite the Midianites : 
as one man.” 

The mysterious messenger is gone. But Gideon is 
now resolved; yes, he wd strike a blow for his 
people’s liberty. But he saw that he must first defeat 
the enemy within, before he could attack the enemy 
without. The enemy wethzz was idol worship. 

With the feeling of the divine call still strong upon 
him, he threw down the altar of Baal that his own 
father had made, cut down the Asherim and built an 
altar to the true God. How strongly this conduct 
reminds us of the story of Abraham breaking his 
father’s images! Next morning every one asked, ‘‘Who 
has done this thing?’ “Gideon, the son of Joash,’’ 
was the reply. “Bring out thy son that he may 
die.’? But the true reli gious feeling of the son seemed 
now to have touched the father through his paternal 
love, so he said: 

** Need you plead for Baal? if he be a god let him plead for 
himself, because one hath broken down his altar.” 

The people were silenced by the rebuke, for their 
consciences whispered the answer that szzce Baal could 
not plead he could not be God. Thus Gideon’s first 
victory was won. It was remembered in a name that 
was afterwards given him -—/erub-Baal, which means 
“let ‘Baal plead. °’ 

He now prepared to attack the enemy wthout. He 
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was going to fight the desert outlaws, not for conquest 
but only for defence. He wished to protect the 
peaceful Israelite peasants from the Amalekite and 
Midianite robbers. 

A large and somewhat unmanageable throng soon 
gathered at his callin the Plain of Jezreel near the 
Hill of Moreh—men from Asher, Zebulun, Naphtali 
and Menasseh. But they were too many, and not all 
of the right sort for his purpose. He dd not want 
many soldiers, but a few picked true men. He 
therefore bade all who felt afraid to go home. More 
than half went away. But he still thought he had 
too many, and he finally chose those best fitted in an 
unexpected way. When they reached a brook to 
drink water, some just stood on the bank, made a cup 
of their hands and lapped the water from them. The 
others greedily threw themselves on their knees and 
plunged their mouths into the water. Gideon chose 
the three hundred who drank in the careful but less 
comfortable way, deciding that they would be better 
able to stand the hardships of camp life and the 
privations and dangers of warfare. Again, those who 
remained standing on the lookout, showed they were 
more eager for battle. We can tell character from 
very small things. 

That night the brave Gideon with his servant crept 
along the outskirts of the Midianite camp to find out 
their situation. Listening, as he crouched, he heard 
one manu tell his dream to his companion: 
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‘I dreamed a dream, and lo! a cake of barley bread tumbled 
into the camp of Midian and came into the tent and smote 
it that it feil.” His companioa said, ‘This is nothing else 
save the sword of Gideon.” 


When Gideon heard this, he felt much encouraged ; 
for it showed that his enemies were afraid of him. 


What ts the meaning of ‘‘ not by might . . . . but bv 
My spirit” ? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPILs. 


Gideon modestly fears that, coming from an obscure family, 
he is unfit to become a redesmer of Israel. A man is not great 
because of his ancestry. 

Explain the proverb, ‘‘non multa sed multum” (not many 
but much). 

Gideon reducing his army to three hundred reminds us of the 
300 Spartans who so bravely defended the Pass of Thermopyle. 
Compare also the gallant Six Hundred at Balaclava, in Tennyson’s 
‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

In Deuteronomy xx. I-9, we are told in detail those who were 
_ to be excused from battle. 

Jerubbaal may have another signification. It may point tothe 
time when people called their children Baal, not thinking it wrong 
then to recognize Baal and the God of Israel as well! It was 
going to take, oh, so long, to unlearn that. Read Is. xl. from 
verse. 12. 

Whenever we are in great trouble and can bear our trials no 
longer, then God always sends His angel to us as He did to Gideon 

In every age, not excepting our own, Palestine has been troubled 
by raids from these Bedouins of the desert, who seek not the land, 


bat the produce. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE REJECTED CROWN. 


e 


Biste Text: **A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
a grievous word stirreth up anger.’? Proverbs xv. 1. 


Gideon gave to each man a trumpet and an empty 
pitcher in which a lighted torch was concealed. At 
a given signal each man blew his trumpet, smashed 
his pitcher, waved his torch and shouted, ‘‘ The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon.’’ The enemy was surprised 
and alarmed. From this sudden series of noises it 
seemed as though many thousands were upon them ; 
this was just the impression Gideon wished to create. 
Their camels, frightened at the lights, ran wildly 
about. At the next trumpet blast they were almost 
crazed with panic: Gideon’s men had hardly moved, 
but the Midanites were fleeing toward the Jordan as 
fast as they could. Intheir flight and fear they began 
slaying each other, for in the darkness they could not 
tell friend trom foe. The valiant men of Gideon 
followed the retreating enemy in hot pursuit. Many 
from the neighboring tribes now swarmed from their 
camps andtook up the chase with them. Thus ended 
the first battle. - 

Gideon now sent a war-cry to all the hill-country 
of | phraim to gather at the waters of Beth Barahand 
cut off the flight of the enemy. Many answered the 
call and soon captured Oreb and Zeeb, the princes of 
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Midian. They were put to death on the Rock of 
Ore (Raven Rock), which gave its name to this, the 
second, battle. 

The Ephraimites felt a little jealous at Gideon’s 
first victory and said: 


“Why hast thou served us thus that thou calledst us not when 
thou wentest to fight with Midian?” And they did chide 
with himsharply. Gideon [modestly] answered, ‘* What, 
now, have I done in comparison with you? Is not the 
gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage 
of Abiezer? God delivered unto your hand Oreb and 
Zeeb? What was I able to do compared with that ?” 


Gideon was of the family of Abiezer, hence the 
reference; how slightingly he speaks of all that he 
had done. While his praise of Ephraim soon soothed 
their anger, another man, proud, quarrelsome or self- 
important, might have stirred up bitter strife by a 
sharp answer in return. But Gideon was wonderfully 
gifted with prudence and self-control. 

But the war was not quite over yet. On went 
Gideon, followed by his gallant three hundred, “‘faint 
yet pursuing.’’ Soon they had crossed the Jordan, 
and here Gideon asked the people of Succoth and 
Penuel to give food to his exhausted men; but they 
were too much afraid of the Midianites to help their 
own. ‘Threatening them with severe punishment on 
his return, he pushed forward with his men. Two 
more chiefs, Zebah and Zalmunna, were overtaken. 
‘‘ Had you spared the lives of my brothers, I swear 
I would have spared yours,’’ he said to them before 
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putting them to death. The men of the two 
inhospitable towns also felt the weight of his anger. 
The success of the war was now complete, and Israel 
was free and at peace once more. 

Gideon asked the people to gather all the gold of 
the spoil. They willingly handed it tohim. It was 
all worked up into a figure that he, perhaps, only in- 
tended as a trophy of the victory. Nevertheless, the 
people worshiped it as an idol. Perhaps they knew 
no better. Let us hesitate before we condemn. 

The anger of Ephraim at not being called earlier, 
which Gideon had so cleverly smoothed down, brings 
out a fact we have been trying to impress, that the 
separate tribes of Israel were hardly yet united as one 
people that felt it had a common cause. But Gideon 
by his superiority in so many ways, brought about a 
much nearer approach to a national unity than had 
‘existed for a long time past or was likely to exist for 
some time to come. 

They felt so grateful to him for the victory and the 
freedom he had won them that they even wanted to 
make him their king. 

‘‘Rule thou over us, thou and thy son and thy son’s son, for 
thou hast delivered us from the hand of Midian.” 
Gideon nobly declined it. ‘Not I, nor my son— 
but God shall reign over you.’’ He wasa true patriot 
and fought for the freedom of his people, not for the 

glory of himself. 

So, when the war was over and Gideon saw that his 
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people were safe, he quietly went back to his house. 
Do you remember that Washington, having’saved his 
country in the great war for independence, modestly 
returned to Mount Vernon? It is instructive to 
notice these repetitions in history. They give usa 
clearer idea of men and times. So, when you read the 
life of Oliver Cromwell, who declined the throne of 
England, I hope you will not forget Gideon, who 
declined the throne of Israel. 


What zs the meaning of *“‘ Thy gentleness hath made me 
great”? : 


Nores FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 

Apply Ps. xviii. 35 to Gideon. 

Gideon is also a title and means a ‘‘hewer.” Similar titles 
have been given to illustrious warriors. Judas Maccadbeus, ‘‘ the 
hammer;” Charles Warfe/, another word for hammer; Richard 
Ceur de, Lion—the ‘‘lion-hearted.” 

The Egyptian armies still use earthen jars to cover their 
lights, when traveling by night; and Gideon’s scheme was 
applied in battle by the Arabs not so long ago. 

Tradition says that Moses also refused a crown. Cesar 
declined a crown three times, but the sincerity of his refusal is 
questioned—‘* he was loath to lay his fingers off it.” So he is 
warningly held up to us as a man whom ambition ruined. See 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” Act III., Scene II. Contrast also 
with Gideon, Alexander and Napoleon, who wished to conquer 
many lands only to satisfy their pride and glory. Make of all 
these references a lesson on ambition. Find other instances of , 
honors rejected for principle. 

Read Ps. Ixxxiil. tu v.. 13. 

‘*Gideon’s band” has come to mean a small body of brave 
men. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
‘eee ‘THORN-BUSH” KING. 


Biste Text: *‘He that soweth iniquity shall reap 
calanity.”’ Proverbs xxii. 8. 


Gideon left many sons hehind him. One of them, 
ABIMELECH, was very fond of power. He liked it bet- 
ter than duty. In fact, he did not mind what crimes 
he committed, as long as he could get what he wanted. 

On the death of his father he hurried to Shechem, 
on the northern border of Ephraim -where his 
mother’s family lived—and persuaded the people to 
make hima king. In order to silence all opposition, 
he bribed some vain and light fellows to slay his 
brothers. But one of them, Jotham, who had some- 
thing of his father's character, escaped. | 

When Jotham saw that Abimelech had won a crown 
by his wickedness, while his father had declined ore 
in his righteousness, he felt dreadfully disheartened 
at the condition of things and at the outlook for the 
people. He came to Shechem, and standing on one 
of the heights of Gerizim, where all could see and 
hear him, he tried to point out what a mistake they 
had made. So hetold them a fable. In olden times 
a fab e or parable was a favorite means of teaching an 
important lesson. Here is Jotham’s: 


‘‘Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God may 
hearken unto you. The trees went forth to anoint aking 
over them. They said to the olive tree, ‘Reign chou over 
us.’ But the olive tree answered, ‘Should I leave my fat- 
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ness with which all honor God and man, just to wave to 
and fro over the trees?’ Then they said to the fig tree, 
‘Reign thou over us.’ But the fig tree said, ‘Should I 
leave my sweetness and my good fruit to go and wave 
over the trees?’ Then to the vine said they ‘ Reign thou 
over us.’ But the vine also replied, ‘Should I leave my 
wine which cheereth God and man, in order to wave to 
and fro over the trees?’ Then all the trees said to the 
thorn-bush ‘ Reign thou over us.’ It said, ‘If in truth ye 
anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust in 
my shadow, and if not, let fire come outof the thorn-bush 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon.’ ”’ 


I am sure you can see the meaning of this story at 
once: the worthy Gideon could best serve his people 
by working and fighting for them, not by sitting ona 
beautiful throne and wearing a golden crown. But 
the worthless Abimelech cared only for these empty 
honors, not for the welfare of his nation. He was the 
thorn-bush which produces no fruit, offers no shade, 
easily catches fire and then consumes the precious 
trees. 

Still, the people took very little notice of Jotham’s 
lesson. Some just shook their heads and went away. 
But they very soon tired of their new king, who 
showed himself a tyrant. He had few friends and 
many enemies. Altogether it was a-sad reign of 
conspiracv, bloodshed and civil war. ‘The throne 
obtained by force had to be upheld by injustice. 

Jotham’s warning that ‘‘ fire would come out of the 
thorn-bush and devour all the trees,’’ was being sadly 
fulfilled. ‘The worthless king destroyed many of his 
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people. He undid the good his father had begun. He 
kept back Israel’s progress in government and in 
morals, and in friendly union. His example led to 
the spread of idolatry and the weakness that always 
went with it. Thus, under a bad king, it was a wild 
time Bands of robbers on the mountains, encouraged 
by Abimelech, would plunder peaceful travelers. 
Indeed Abimelech acted more like a Canaanite than 
an Israelite, and Shechem, his capital, was a half- 
Canaanite city. 

At last even the people of Shechem, the only 
persons who really acknowledged his kingship, could 
put up with him no louger. Secret plans were laid 
for his overthrow. So, when a patriot, named Gaal, 
came with a force of men against Abimelech, the 
Shechemites received him with open arms. But 
Abimelech was a match for Gaal. He stole up inthe 
night with four bands of men, drove back Gaal, slew 
the people of Shechem and sowed the place with salt. 
Some took refuge in the hold of a tower used as a 
shrine, thinking that he surely would notattack them 
there. But Abimelech cared not for sanctuaries, so’ 
he set fire to it and cruelly burnt them all. 

But at the next stronghold at Thebez, which he 
attacked and also tried to burn, a stone cast by a 
woman ended his violent life. With the death of 
their king, the struggle ended, and the people quietly 
returned to their homes. Shechem, which was 
destroyed in the struggle, was rebuilt as a Hebrew 
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city. Thus a dangerous league between Israelites 
and Canaanites (Shechemites), which would have 
strengthened idolatry, was broken in time. Alsothe 
Shechem temple of the idol El-Berith was changed 
into a sanctuary to the God of Israel. 


Does the throne honor the man or must the man honor the 
throne ? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 

From some of the heights of Gerizim almost overhanging 
. Shechem, the voice can be heard over a wide expanse and even on 
the opposite Mount Ebal. 

Shechem, being an open road between two mountains to the 
Jordan or to the sea, became a popular centre from earliest times. 

While alittle salt renders soil fertile, too much makes it barren. 
So ‘*to sow a land with salt’’ wasto make it useless and desolate. 
One of the Roman Emperors, determining that Jerusalem should 
never be rebuilt, sowed salt on its foundations. This too was 
done in Milan, 1162; and in this way France treated the house of 
a traitor. 

Read Aisop’s Fable, ‘‘ The Frogs who asked for a King.” 

Read ‘‘The Bramble” (‘*Book of Flowers,” Chap xv. 
Hodder & Stought on, London ) 


CHAPTER XIV, 


JEPHTHAH’S VOW. 


Bisiz Text: **Be not rash with thy mouth and let not 
thy heart be hasty to utter anything before God. ”’ 
Ecclesiastes v. 2. 


After the death of Abimelech the Bible gives a bare 
mention of two Judges, or rather leaders—To'a and 
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Jair. The Ammonites now began to press hard on 
Israel, and again they looked round for a brave war- 
rior. In selecting JEPHTHAH they were not exactly 
fortunate in their choice, although he was both daring 
and successful: For he was little better than a free- 
booter, that is one who wanders about for plunder. 
But the times were lawless at best, and freebooters 
then were considered no more dishonorable than were 
pirates in the early days of Greece or robber knights 
in the Middle Ages. 

Still, that a man like Jephthah should be made a 
leader in Israel shows a decline from the days of 
Gideon. But affairs were desperate. The Ammonites, 
the latest troublers of Israel’s peace, not only swarmed 
over G.lead into the lands of Reuben, Gad and 
Menasseh, but were crossing the Jordan to attack the 
tribes on the other side. ‘The people, in despair, were 
willing to make any man “head over all the inhabit- 
ants of Gilead’? who would undertake the command 
against the enemy. Jephthah, who had also come 
from the troubled district of Gilead, had been treated 
as an outcast, so he was very independent about 
accepting the call. But they promised to make him 
their chief, so he consented. 

Jephthah first sent a peaceable message to theenemy, 
asking why they sought lands that Israel had fairly 
conquered in war years and years before. But the 
king of Ammon coveted this fruitful land, so there 
was no resource but war. 
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Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, “ff thou wilt. 
indeed, deliver the children of Ammon into my hand, then 
it shall be, whatever cometh forth of the doors of my house 
to meet me when I return, it shall be the Lord’s. I will 
offer it up for a burnt offering.” 


Such vows were very common among the ancients, 
Israelites as well as others. A vow is made in ccn- 
nection with Samson, of whom you will read presently. 
You will also be told of a vow against Benjamin. 
Later still, Hannah, the mother of Samuel, makes a 
vow. 

Jephthah’s vow was wrong in every respect. In the 
first place, we cannot make a bargain with God. One 
must not say, for instance, “‘ If I succeed, I will live a 
religious life’’ Such promises are both wrong and 
useless. We must do our duty without conditions. And 
even though we do what is right, we must not, there- 
fore, suppose that we are sure to be prosperous. In 
the second place, Jephthah’s vow was rash. He knew 
not of what he spoke, for he knew not what he would 
meet first. He had in mind, of course, a herd of 
cattle. 

To turn to the battle: it was a fierce struggle, indeed, 
and bravely did the men of Gilead fight for their 
hearths and homes. Jephthah completely defeated his 
anemies in twenty cities and returned home rejoicing, 

Wow, behold, his daughter came out to meet him with timbrel, 
and with dances. She was his only child. And it came 


to pass when Jephthah saw her, that he rent his clothes 
andsaid: ‘‘ Alas, my daughter, thou hast brought me very © 
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low, for I have opened my mouth to the Lord and I cannot 
go back.” But she said: ‘‘ My father, thou hast opened 
thy mouth to the Lord; do with me according to thy 
word.” 

Wild, indeed, were the times that permitted such 
vows to be fulfilled or even to be made. But the 
people were soigvorant that they feared some calamity 
would happen if they did not carry out their sworn 
promises. They mistook a superstitious demand for 
a religious duty. But even ina mistaken cause one 
can often be generous and heroic. See that brave 
girl, that dutiful daughter, willing to be sacrificed to 
save her father and her people from a possible mis- 
fortune. 

Still, we are not quite sure of what became of her. 
To slay her seems too dreadful for the humane spirit 
of Israel to permit, even in those days. Some think 
that her sacrifice consisted simply in remaining u=- 
married a'l her life. For that was then considered 
both an affliction and a reproach. Her name was long 
remembered, but we do not know it now. 


The Ephraimites were again jealous of another 
tribe’s success and complained that they were not 
called to take part in the battle and triumph against 
Ammon This was not true, and so Jephthah toid 
them. But he lacked the mi.d forbearance of Gideon 
to appease their displeasure. Whether from this cause 
or from another not stated, civil war followed, and the 
Ephraimites certainly got the worst of it. A civil 
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war is a struggle between two parties in one nation, 
such as our War of the Rebellion (1861-’65). Civil 
wars are always the saddest, for men are called upon 
to slay their own countrymen There was great 
slaughter of the Ephraimites at the fords of the Jordan. 
They were detected by their difference of speech, 
pronouncing Shzbboleih—Sibboleth After this out- 
break had been quelled, the land had peace for many 
years. 


Need we keep a promise made to ourselves ? 


Notes vor TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Vows were very common among the Phoenicians. Hasdrubal 
of Carthage made his son Hannibal vow everlasting enmity 
against Rome. 

To rejoice with timbrel and dance was an ancient custom 
of the Israelites; Miriam so rejoiced at Israel’s triumph over the 
Egyptians. 

Tell the story of Iphigenia from the Greek mythology. 

Read Vol. 1., Chapter xliv., ‘-Conquests East of the Jor 
dan.”’ 

Read poem, *‘Jephthah’s Daughter,’ Byron, Read Eccles, 
% 1-6. 


BOUNDARY STONE INSCRIBED “TEHUM GEZER.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
SAMSON THE STRONG. 


BisteE Text: “Let not the mighty man glory in Mis 
might... but let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that 
I am the Eternal, who exerciseth loving kindness, 
righteousness and judgment on the earth.” 

Jeremiah t%.2}. 

We have now reached another gap in these early 
annals of Israel, which is only filled up by a passing 
reference to Ibzan, Elon and Abdon. They must 
have been of some service to the people for their 
names to have been remembered. They probably 
lived in times of peace—in those happy days when 
nothing happens. 

But after this uneventful quiet Israel was to meet 
an enemy with whom they would be in conflict for 
many, many years—the PHILISTINES. They werein 
no way related to the Canaanites, but were ofa 
different race. They had hardly come in contact 
with Israel so far, except when repulsed by Shamgar. 
But, as we shall now hear of them very often, let us 
find out something about them. They were some- 
times called ‘strangers’? or emigrants, for they 
reached Egypt from Asia Minor and from Crete, an 
island in the Mediterranean. ‘There they learned 
Grecian arts and manners. Like the Cretans, they 
were mercenaries, z. é , men who hire themselves out 
as soldiers to whatever country pays them. They 
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were noted for their strength and for the variety ot 
their armor, and, like many of the nations around 
Israel, they had war-horses and iron chariots. Still, 
they were said to be dull and stupid; certainly 
_‘* Philistine’? means that to-day. Like most of the 
Semitic (see Note) peoples, they worshiped their gods 
in pairs. Their chief idol was made in the shape ofa 
fish and was called Dagon (Hebrew dag-fish). So 
they probably believed that the sea was the home of 
their gods. 

They now began coming up into Palestine from 
Egypt, and gradually spread up that broad strip of 
lowland along the Mediterranean coast. Their chier 
cities were Askelon, right on the sea, Gaza and Ash- 
dod, which you will find near the shore line, and 
Ekron and Gath more in the interior. These five 
towns formed aconfederacy. Soon they socompletely 
overran the borders of the israelites that some of the 
tribes became partly subject to them. This was not 
an unmixed evil, for it compelled the Israelites to 
unite more closely to overthrow the common enemy, 
and was one of the causes that helped to make Israel 
one solid nation a little later on. They also learnt 
from their enemies, the Philistines, a good deal about 
conducting war and organizing an army. | 

The name of the hero who now dared to attack 
these powerful enemies was—SAMSON. He belonged 
to the tribe of Dan—the least settled of all the 
tribes. Samson stands somewhat alone and can hardly 
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be compared to any other of Israel’s leaders. He 
was renowned for his remarkable strength; and 
already in his youth, in the Danite camps at Zorah 
and Eshtaol, he would show his wonderful power. 

Strange stories are told of his birth—that an angel 
appeared to Manoah and his wife and told them that 
ason would be given them. They had long given up 
the hope of their home being brightened by the sunny 
laughter of children, for no little feet had pattered 
round their tent. So, when Samson came to:bless 
their declining years, there was as much rejoicing as 
when Isaac was born to the delighted Abraham and 
Sarah. 

They vowed that he should be a Nazarite from his 
birth. A Nazarite was one who abstained from many 
of the pleasures of the people, to lead a holy life ; one 
who also never drank wine nor touched a dead body 
nor permitted his hair to be cut. But Samson hardly 
fulfilled this hope of his parents, except in letting his 
hair grow.' He was not the kind of person to care 
for a saintly life; for he was a wild boy and fond of 
fun, and I am afraid his parents spoiled him. 

His remarkable strength soon showed itself. One 
day, when out in the woods, he met a lion, no unusual 
thing in those unsettled districts. Without a weapon, 
he grasped it with his two mighty hands and tore it 
open ‘‘as one would tear a kid.’’? On turning back 
to the carcass of the lion a little later, he found that 
the hot sun had dried it up into a mere skeleton and 
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that a swarm of bees had made honey there. He 
gathered the honey and brought it to his parents. 
But he did not tell them he had slain a lion—it was 
to him too slight au affair to be worth mentioning. 

Although the Philistines were Israel’s enemies and 
were holding them in subjection, the wayward young 
man would not be satisfied until his parents had 
obtained as a wife for hima Philistine maiden w&o had 
pleased his fancy. They tried to persuade him to 
marry a daughter from his own people; but it was of 
no avail, he would have his way. He madea feast in 
honor of his marriage and invited a number of young 
Philistines Remembering how the bees had made 
honey in the body of a lion he had slain, he thought 
he would make a riddle of the story for the entertain- 
ment of the company. It is an Eastern custom to 
propound riddles at weddings. So he said, “If you 
guess it during the seven days of the feast, I will give 
you thirty linen shirts and thirty robes of state; if you 
cannot guess it you must give as much to me.”’ “Put 
forth thy riddle,” they answered. This is the way 
Samson put it: 

“Out of the eater came forth meat; 
Out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

Since they did not know the adventure with the 
lion, of course they could not guess the riddle. This 
provoked them very much and they told his wife, if 
she did not find out the answer for them, they would 
burn her and her father’s house. In dreadful fright 
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she at last persuaded Samson to tell her what it meant, 
and then told it to the young men. The answer was 
worded in this way: 
‘‘ What is stronger than a lion? 
What is sweeter than honey?” 
But when Samson learnt that the young men had 
forced the answer from his wife, he angrily cried : 
‘‘If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found 
out my riddle.” 1 
In great passion he went down to Askelon, one of 
the Philistine cities, and attacked it sing’e-handed ; 
many of the Philistines were slain. He asked for his 
wife, but they would not give her up again. Henow 
resolved to puni-h them further, and his method 
showed that grim humor which was part of his 
character. He caught three hundred jackels, tied 
them in pairs, tail totail, witha burning torch between 
each pair, and then drove them into the wheatfields of 
the Philistines and into their olive yards. Of course, 
the sheaves and trees all caught fireand were reduced 
to ashes. The furious Philistines, in blind revenge at 
the insult and the injury, set fire to the house of the 
woman who had been lis wife and burnt her with her 
family. This gave Samson another excuse for attack- 
ing them; he met them in the fields and many fell 
before his blows. I hardly know who was the more 
savage, Samson or his foes. 


Flow can we best learn from our enemies ? 
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Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Give instances from history of nations and individuals learning 
lessons from their opponents. After the Romans had conquered 
the Greeks, ‘the Greek became their teachers; Israel learnt maay 
lessons from the Egyptians. 

Kaphtor may be the Bible name for Crete. 

‘‘Semitic.” Thereis a popular division of the peoples of the 
earth into three races, named after the sons of Noah. It was 
supposed that Shem -was the father of the people of Asia 
(Semites), Japhet, of Europe, Ham, of Africa. ‘‘Semitic” is 
still applied to many Eastern races. 

Read ‘‘ Philistines and their Cities” (‘‘Historical Geography of 
Holy Land,” Smith, chap. ix.) 

Read Note on ‘‘Nazarites,” p. 147, Vol. I. 

The order of Nazarites, perhaps founded by Samuel, was 
elosely allied to the order of Prophets in tueir abstaining from 
many worldly pleasures. (See Amos ii. 11.) 

Read ‘‘ Wife of Manoah to her Husband,” Whittier, «‘Read. 
ings and Recitations,” p. 73. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FALL OF SAMSON. 


Biste Text: ** He whose spirit is without restraint is 
like a city that is broken down and hath no wall.’’ 
Proverbs «xv. 28. 


Samson’s boldness alarmed Israel as much as it - 
enraged the Philistines. They tried to reason with 
him: 

“Dost thou not know that the Philistines are rulers over us, 
what is this that thou hast done unto us ?” 


Their alarm was not without cause for the Philis- 
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tines now gathered a large army and threatened to 
attack the men of Judah unless they gave up Samson.. 
To save his brethren, Samson told them he would le@, 
them bind him with strong ropes, if they promised not 
to injure him. ‘They did as he bade them, and reluc- 
tantly handed him over to the enemy. 

The Philistines rejoiced when they saw their power- 
ful foe in their hands at la-t. But they did not know 
that they had “caught a Tartar.” With his giant 
strength Samson broke his bonds, and picking up the 
first thing that came into his hand—the jawbone of 
an ass—he began slaying his tormentors “‘hip and 
thigh.’’ ‘They fled from him in dismay. 

Many more stories have come down to us of the 
wonderful strength of Samson.. Once shut up in the 
city of Gaza, he tore up the gates of the city, posts and 
all, and carried them away on his back, 

But his fall was near at hand. Unfortunately he 
went again to the land of his enemies to seek a wife, 
and fell in love with a woman named Delilah. She 
married him, but she proved a traitress and was his 
undoing. The lords of the Philistines persuaded her 
to entice from her husband the secret of his strength, 
and as a reward for betraying him, each promised her 
eleven hundred pieces of silver. 

The wicked woman consented. It was along time 
before she could find out where his marvelous power 
lay, since he put her off with false pretexts several 
times. At first he said he could be securely bound 
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with green twigs; then by new ropes; and then 
by fastening his hair to the wall. She tried each, 
and each time he broke the fetters like burnt 
threads. 

At last her persistence was too much for him and 
the secret came out. He told her that his strength 
lay in his hair, which had never been cut since his 
birth. She knew she had the truth now.. She 
secretly called the Philistines, received the promised 
bribe and had his hair cut off while he was asleep in 
her lap. ‘‘The Philistines are upon thee,’’ she called 
out mockingly. He awoke, thinking he would go 
out as before, only to find that his strength was gone. 
They bound him with fetters of brass, cruelly put out 
his eyes, and made him grind coin in prison. This 
was considered the meanest occupation, and was only 
given toa woman slave. 

The Philistines were merry at their success and 
offered sacrifices to Dagon, their idol. Then said 
they: ‘Call for Samson that he may make us sport.” 
The blind man was led among the rejoicing, jeering 
throng. The temple was crowded with thou-ands, 
including the highest in the land, eager to see the 
fallen hero. Sick of his wasted life, Samson only 
wanted to punish his enemies and die. His hair had 
grown agaitt while in prison, and he found his old 
strength coming back. So, when all the merriment 
was at its height, he grasped the two pi larson which 
the whole temple was supported, and with one mighty 
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pull, he tore them down—crash—hurling unto death 
that vast gathering, and dying himself among them. 

Strong as Samson was in his muscles, just so weak 
was he in his will. He was like an overgrown child, 
playful, impulsive, careless, revengeful, savage. He 
had not the patience or the self-control to organize a 
regular army or to Jead his people successfully against 
their foes. He trifled away his strength, because it 
was unschooled and not properly directed. He lacked 
the earnestness of Joshua, the self-restraint of Gideon, 
the moral force of Deborah, even the determination 
of Jephthah. And as we close the stirring but sad 
story, we are sorry to confess that it tells of alife that 
failed. , 


What kind of men are most helpful to the world ? 


© 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Compare Hercules with Samson; the first of the twelve ‘‘Labors 
of Hercules” was an encounter with the Nemean lion. 

In the early, rough ages, when men had to cut their way through 
the forest and grapple with wild beasts, brute strength was more 
needed than in this gentler age that calls for higher qualities, 
But even in those rude times, mere force was of little value with- 
out moral power behind it. Jereiniah was not renowned for 
strength, and yet his unflinching courage in God’s cause earned 
him the title of ‘brazen wall.” ‘‘Wisdom is better than strength,” 
Eccles. ix. 16. ‘‘He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city,” Prov. xvi. 32. 

Samson can hardly be called a Judge in any sense. Ye never 
led Israel to war. He stands alone, fighting his own pattles to 
gratify his own revenge. 
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Deliiah has left a bad reputation behind her; her name to-day 
is a synonym for ‘‘traitress.” 

The Rabbis say that Samson was punished with the loss of his 
eyes because he did not use them wisely—he sought for wives 
women that were beautiful, instead of women that were good. 

Read ‘‘ Death of Samson,” Milton (Readings and Recitations, 


P- 77). 


CHAPTER XVII 
“THERE WAS NO KING IN ISRAFL.” 


Brste Text: ‘‘ Beware lest thou forget the Eternal thy 
God, in not keeping his commandments and his 
judgments.”’ Deuteronomy vitt. 2. 


The heading of this chapter is repeated very 
often in the Book of Judges. I suppose that the 
historian of this period, who certainly must have lived 
in the latter days, when Israel “ad its kings, tries in 
this way to explain the wild and lawless condition of 
the times. He often tells us that ‘each man did 
what was right in his own eyes. ” 

And in the “ eyes’’ of some, very strange things 
were thought “‘right.’’ For instance, we find a young 
man, Micah, who lived among the hills of Ephraim, 
setting upa little shrine in his home, in which he 
placed a teraphim. This was probably a figure in the 
shape of a man, though it was not considered an ido} 
by the Israelites. He engaged the services of a passing 
Levite to act as priest, as the Levites were the religious 
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teachers of the people. He clothed him with the 
priestly garment cailed ephod and then supposed that 
everything would now go well with him! Some 
Danite adventurers whose possessions on the Philistine 
border were very uncertain, were wandering through 
the land to see where they could find a settlement 
(they finally settled down in the far north at Laish). 
While on their way, hearing of Micah’s sanctuary, 
they entered, stole the teraphim and ephod, and per- 
suaded the Levite to go with them and become the 
priest of their tribe. These people, wild and untaught 
as yet, must have looked upon the image as nothing 
less than a talismin—a charm that would keep off 
evil. For how could they expect to wn God's pro- 
tection and favor by such lawless means? What a 
strange mixture of good and evil is this story of those 
old, old times. 

But there is a darker p'cture still. A hospitable 
old man invited a stranger and his wife, passing 
through Gibeah of Benjamin, to spend the night in 
his home, out of danger from robbers and outlaws, 
who generally infest unsettled countries. There were 
no pubiic inns in those days, the traveler relied on 
the kindness of private persons. A wild mob of Ben- 
jaminites, who remind usstrongly of the men of Sodom, 
surrounded the house, seized the stranger's wife and 
treated her so brutaliy that she died of the injuries. 

The outraged husband sent word to all the tribes of 
Israel to avenge this wrong Stirred by theshockirg 
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story, all the people gathered “‘as one man’? at Miz- 
peh. Mizpeh, built on a hill in Benjamin, wasa great 
place of assembly on all occasions of national import- 
ance or danger. At iirst they sent word to the tribe 
ot Benjamin, bidding them peaceably to give up these 
“men of Belial’’—base feilows—to justice.- But in an 
_ unwise moment the Benjaminites took up the cause 
of the scoundrels, forgetting their sin, and thinking 
only of tribal friendship. Thus, by their blind partisan- 
ship, they brought on their country acivil war. The 
other tribes wept to think that they shou'd have to go 
to battleagainst their own brethren—the Benjaminites. 

The battle took place at Gibeah, the scene of the 
outrage. At first the Israelites were repulsed; but 
soon the fortunes of war turned, and the obstinate 
Benjaminites fell with fearful slaughter, until, it is 
said, not a thousand men were left. These fled and 
hid in the rocks. Thus did the sin of a few bring 
this awful calamity upon thousands. How often it is 
so ! 

At the height of their anger, Israel had declared, at 
Mizpeh, that they would never give their daughters 
in marriage tothe Benjaminites. But now that they 
saw the outlawed tribe so dreadfu'ly beaten, all their 
anger was changed into sorrow. They began to fear 
that the tribe might die out altogether; so, at the 
yearly feast, which was held at Shiloh, a place north 
of Bethel on the road to Shechem, they wisely recall- 
ed their rash vow; at least, they did not gzve their 
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daughters to the Benjaminites, but let them /ake them. 
So, when all the maidens came out to dance at the 
Festival, each Benjaminite seized the girl of his fancy 
and bore her off to his home. But, from that time 
on, Benjamin remained the smallest of the tribes in 
Israel. It is a stirring story of rough justice and 
rough mercy, with varying pictures of sternness and 
tenderness. 

And here closes the Book of Judges with those oft- 
repeated words: 


‘(In those days there was no king in Israel, every man did 
what was right in his own eyes.” 


Should we not always do what ts right tn our own eyes? 


Nores ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The Second Commandment strictly forbids the making of any 
images such as the teraphim, even though intended to represent 
God. 

Dwell on the moral issue involved in the Danites stealing an 
idol. Compare with it—robbing for charity, supporting hospitals 
by grinding down employes, observing religious ceremonies and 
being dishonorable in business, etc., ete. 

Do not confuse Mizpeh, in Benjamin, with Mizpah in Gilead, on 
the other side of the Jordan. 

Tell the story of the Sabine women whom the Romans seized 
in much the same way as the Benjaminites captured their wives 
at the Feast of Shiloh. 

Mishnah Taanith mentions two days in Autumn when the 
daughters of Jerusalem came forth and danced in the vineyards, 


so that the young men could meet them and choose them fot 
wives, 
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BUTH, AND BOAZ. 


HANNAH BRIN 


SAMUEL ANOINTING SAUL. 


RUTH Sl 


Explain equivocation in connection with the manner in whick 
the tribes evaded their vow. 

Read ‘: Hospitality,” Vol. I., Chap. ix. 

Compare the Period of the Judges with Colonial Period in 
North American History; the separate colonies independent, com- 
bining only occasionally to meet acommon enemy; the wilderness 
has to be changed into fields and cities; the savage Indians have to 
be driven off. Ethan Allen in Vermont and Marion in South Caro- 
lina might be compared with some of the Judges. 


CHAPTER XVI1I. 
RUTH. 


BistE Text: ** When ye reap the harvest of your land 
thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field 
neither shalt thou gather the gleaning of thy har- 
vest; thou shalt leave them tor the pvor and for 
the stranger.”’ Leviticus xix. 9, 10. 


There is a little book in the Bible called “‘ Ruth,” 
which in the English translation comes right next to 
“Judges.’? The story it tells belongs to that period, 
for it begins with the words, “In the days when the 
Judges judged.” 

The story opens in the land of Moab, at the south- 
east end of the Salt Sea. Standing on the hills of 
Judah, one can see the hills of Moab across the water. 
Here a family had settled from Bethlehem-in-Judah 
to escape afamine. The father died, leaving a widow, 
Naomi, and two sons. The two sons, though in the 
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prime of life, soon followed their father to the grave, 
each leaving a young wife behind him. They were 
both women of Moab, named Orpah and Rutu. Here, 
then, were three widows thrown upon the world, who 
must now seek means of supporting themselves. 

Naomi decided to return to her native place, Beth- 
lehem, hearing that the famine there was over. She 
refused to be a burden on her daughters-in-law and 
advised them to return to their fathers’ homes, where 
they would be cared for and where they might marry 
again. 

* And may the Lord deal kindly with you as ye have dealt 
with the dead and with me.” Then she kissed them and 
they wept and said: -‘Nay, but we will return with 
thee.” <‘‘No, my daughters,” said Naomi, ‘‘turn again, 
go your way, it grieveth me much for your sakes that the 
hand of the Lord is gone forth against me.” So Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law [good-bye]; but Ruth clave unto 
her. And she said, ‘‘ Behold, thy sister-in-law’is gone’ 
back, return thou after her.” But Ruth said, ‘*‘ Entreat 
me not to leave thee and return from following after thee; 
for whither thou goest I will go, where thou livest, I will 
live, thy people shall be my psople and thy God my God; 
where thou diest, I will die and there will I be buried;. 


the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part me and thee.” 


When Naomi saw that Ruth was steadfast in her 
purpose, she ceased to persuade her. So the two 
women went to Bethlehem, and when the friends of 
her native place saw Naomi, widowed and childless, 
they were deeply touched. She had been young and 
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beautiful when she left home. Gathering around her, 
they asked, “Is this Naomi?’ The heart-broken 
‘woman replied : 


“*Cafl me not Naomi (pleasant}; call me Marah (bitter) 
seeing that the Almighty hath dealt bitterly with me.” 


The gentle but courageous Ruth saw it was of no 
use to sit down and bemoan their hard fate. So she 
decided to go to the fields and gather some food for 
both by gleaning what was left by the reapers. The 
gleanings always belonged to the poor. Notice the 
-verse at the beginning of this Chapter. ‘‘Go, then, 
my daughter,’’ said Naomi. Ruth selected the field . 
of Boaz, a well-known farmer of Bethlehem. She 


could not have chosen more fortunately. Boaz 
came to his fields in the morning and kindly hailed 
his reapers with the customary greeting, ‘‘ The 


Eternal be with you.’’ And they replied, ‘‘ The 
Eternal bless thee.”’ He then asked them who that 
young woman was, following after the reapers to pick 
up the stray ears of wheat, dropped from the sheaves 
of barley. “It is the Moabite damsel who came with 
Naomi; she has been working here from morning till 
now.” Then Boaz turned to her and gently en- 
couraged her. He told her she need go to no other 
field during the whole of the harvest, but should stay: 
fast by his maidens. He added further, that she might 
eat freely at meal time of the food provided for the 
reapers, and that she should drink of the drawn water 
when she was thirsty. When she thanked him fog 
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his kindness to a poor stranger, he told her that he had 
heard all she had done for her mother-in-law since 
the death of her husband ; how she had left her home 
and family and had come to an unknown place: 


««The Lord recompense thy work and a full reward be given 
thee, of the Eternal, the God of Israel, under whose wings 
thou hast taken refuge.” ‘‘O my lord,” she said, ‘thou 
hast indeed comforted me, for thou hast spoken kindly 
to me, though I am not one of thine own.” 


Which of the three great Festivals celebrates the Barley 
Harvest ? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Contrast Ruth with Orpah—‘‘ Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, 
but Ruth clave unto her.” 

Look through the Pentateuch for all texts teaching duty to the 
poor—to the po r stranger, the poor Hebrew and the poor relative. 
See Vol. I., Chaps. xxxvii. and xli. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


Biste Text: ** Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.’’ Proverbs xX*%10. 29. 
Boaz tried to du all he could to help the Moabite 

maiden. He quietly to'd his reavers that they should 

purposely drop some ears from the sheaves of barley 
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that Ruth might gather more. As a further consider- 
ation for her feelings, he added, ‘‘ Reproach her not. ”’ 

Ruth sat down at noon with the reapers, as one of 
them. They passed her some of the toasted barley 
dipped in vinegar. When she had finished, she put 
some of the barley bread in her pocket for ie mother- 
in-law, the faithful girl never forgetting Naomi. 
Through the special attention that had been shown 
her, she gathered during the first day an ephah of 
barley (about 23 lbs). When she brought this home, 
She told her mother-in-law everything that had 
happened. Naomi was delighted that Boaz had 
received her so kindly and told Ruth that he was a 
telative of her family. Grateful that their prospects 
now looked brighter, Naomi praised the Lord ‘‘ who 
had not left off his kindness to the living or to the 
dead. ”’ 

Ruth now went daily to the barley harvest. Boaz 
admired her more and more for her industry and 
modesty and her fidelity to Naomi. Andsince it was 
considered in those days a duty to let no family die 
out, he asked her to become his wife, adding : 

“‘For all the city of my people doth know that thou art a 
virtuous woman.” 

This was at the harvest feast, which was always held 
after the barley was winnowed. Ruth consented, not 
only from love for the generous Boaz, but also out of 
regard for the religious demands of the time, whose 
customs seem so different from ours. 
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Let me trv to make this clear. The right and the 
duty to marry Ruth and to redeem the family inherit- 
ance really belonged to the nearest relative of her 
dead husband. But there was one man more closely 
related than Boaz. So his consent was first necessary. 

Boaz sat down at the city gate, where everyone 
passed and where all business was done, to wait till 
this kinsman passed by. Hethen gathered ten men of 
the elders of the city, and in their presence obtained 
the kinsman’s consent to the marriage—buyiug back 
the family estate of Naomi’s husband, which had been 
sold out of poverty. The kinsman drew off his shoe 
and handed it to Boaz. ‘This old-fashioned ceremony 
completed the matter. The elders and all the people 
that were at the gate blessed Boaz and said: 


‘‘ May the Lord make the woman that is come into thine house 
like Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the 
house of Israel, and do thou worthily in Ephrathah and 
be famous in Bethlehem.” 


So Ruth became the wife of Boaz. And those who 
before had wept_with Naomi in her sorrow, now came 
to be glad with her in her joy. When they heard some 
time after that a son was born to Ruth, they said to 
Naomi: 


‘‘ Blessed be the Lord who hath not left thee to-day without 
a near kinsman; may his name be famousin Israel. May 
he be unto thee a restorer of life and a nourisher of thine 
old age. For thy daughter-in-law who loveth thee, who 
is better to thee than seven sons, hath born him.” 


Was not Naomi too hasty in doubting God's love? 
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Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Nearly all transactions were settled at the town gate, without 
lawyers and without writing; the passers-by became the witnesses. 
Ephrathah was another name for Bethlehem. 

The custom of marrying the childless widow of one’s brother, 
so that his name “should not die out, is found in Deut. xxv. 
5-10. It is also called the “levirate law,’ from Latin Jevir— 
brother-in-law. If a man declined to marry his brother’s widow, 
a special ceremony was gone through, called Chalitzah, which 
means—release. This ancient rite is still preserved in some Jew- 
ish communities. 

Ruth was a Moabitess, not an Israelite. Yet the Bible devotes 
one of its books to her. We should judge others, not by their 
race, but by their character. Despise no creature, black or white; 
we all are children of God. Ruth came from a strange land, 
but what a sweet and good woman all found her, worthy, in fact, 
to be the ancestress of Israel’s greatest king—David. 

It is nice to get away from the strife and bloodshed of the days 
of Joshua and the Judges to this peaceful story; it is like sunny 
quiet after raging storm. This glimpse of pastoral simplicity 
reveals the gentler side of this period of conflict. The Israelites 
were not fighting all the time but, it takes longer to tell of one 
week’s war than of forty years’ peace. Behind the clouds of 
warfare there was a quiet, virtuous, healthy life, of which the 
story of Ruth is such a faithful picture. 


Read Moulton’s “Literary Study of the Bible,’ pp. 235-238. 
“Ruth,’ Hood (Readings-and Recitations, p. 79.) 


Oh, wondrous story of immortal spell! 
From a forgotten age, so far and old 

That even its traditions now we hold 

But doubtfully,—comes down this tale so well 
Beloved, which we to-day rehearse and tell 
As if Noami’s meadows had been sold 
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But yesterday, and in the kinsman’s fold 

Still shining lay the golden grains which fell 

From sheaves all careless bound, that Ruth might glean. 
Oh, wondrous spell of love and loyalty! 

No record ever said that Ruth was fair; 

And yet all thoughts have pictured her ing mien 

So beauteous, art itself might well despair 

Seeking to paint her tender constancy! 


JONATHAN TAKING LEAVE OF DAVID. 


BOOK It 


ISRAEL, A KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HANNAH. 


Biste Text: **May the words of my mouth and the 
meditations of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, 

O Lord, my Rock and my Redeemer.’’ 

: Psalm xtx. 14. 


After the death of Samson we again come to a break 
in the Bib'erecord. The story reopens in a new book, 
called SAMUEL, for it has much to tell of the life and 
work of this man. In its first chapter we meet a2 new 
Judge, Ext. Whether there were any Judges between 
Samson’s rule and his, we do not know. Even Eli’s 
early life is not given. He is an old man of over 
ninety when presented to us. We find, further, that, 
unlike the other Judges, he is the chief priest as well. 

In his younger days Eli may have been a brave 
fighter against the Philistines. But now, in the 
evening of his life, we find him sitting at the door of 
the temple of Shiloh. Shiloh in Ephraim, some ten 
miles from Bethel, had become the capital. It was 
also the centre for worshin. though its temple contain- 
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ing the Ark wasnot much more thana tent But the 
people had formed the custom of coming up every 
year to Shiloh to offer their sacrifices to God. 

There is a cloud on Eli’s face as he sits there, that 
seems to tell of some hidden sorrow of long standing. 
Yes, his sons Hophni and Phineas have turned out 
good-for-nothing men, and his own weakness is partly 
to blame for it. ven when he reproved them he did 
so far too mildly ; that is sometimes worse than no 
reproof at all. Eli was a good-hearted man, but a far 
too indulgent father. 

Who is that coming towards the temple, bringing 
his yearly sacrifice? It is Elkanah with his wives— 
Hannah and Peninah. Hannah, whom he loves so 
dearly, looks sad, and all his tenderness fails to cheer 
her. She is grieving because she has no children. 
So, while all the throng of pilgrims are rejoicing in 
the festival, poor Hannah steps aside and, weeping in 
the bitterness of her soul, relieves her feelings By 
offering a silent prayer : 


“OQ Lord, if thou wilt indeed look upon the affliction of thine 
handmaid, and remember her and give her a little son, 
then I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his 
life.” Now Hannah, she spake in her heart, only her lips 
moyed, but her voice was not heard. 


Eli, seeing her act so strangely, thought she was 
some ill-behaved, drunken creature and scolded her. 
Hannah, too sad to be angry, meekly answered, 


‘“No, my lord, count not thy handmaid a daughter of sin, 
Tam a woman of a sorrowful spirit; I have drunk neither 
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wine nor strong drink, but have poured out my soul to the 
Lord.” 


‘‘Go in peace,’’ said the priest, touched at her 
appeal and sorry for his mistake, “‘and may God 
grant your petition. ”’ 

In course of time she was blessed with a little son, 
and, oh! how gladly her longing heart went out to 
it. She called his name Samuel, for God had heard 
her prayer (shoma, to hear, e/,God). When the child 
was old enqugh to be taken to the yearly festival, she 
came up joyfully to the temple, proudly showing her 
boy to Eli. 


‘As thy sou! liveth, my lord, I am the woman that stood by 
thee here praying to God. For this child I prayed and 
God hath granted my petition. Therefore, have I also 
granted him to God. As long as he liveth is he granted 
to the Lord.” And they worshipped the Lord there. 


Here are a few verses of a_ beautiful prayer 
dedicated to Hannah: 


My heart exulteth in the Lord. 

I rejoice in thy salvation. 

None is so holy as God: there is none besides Thee. 
There is no rock so mighty as our God; 

Talk no more so exceedingly proudly, 

For the Eternal is God of knowledge 

And by Him are actions weighed. 

God causeth death and restoreth to life, 

Sending down to the grave and bringing up from it. 
The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich, 

He bringeth low, he also lifteth up, 

He lifteth the poor out of the dust, 

And raiseth the needy from the mire. 
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He will guard the footsteps of the godly 
And by violence shall no man prevail. 


Js it always the parents fault when boys grow up bad men? 


NotrEs FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Notice the tendency to put more power in the hands of the 
chief; Eliis Judge and pries' «che title, ‘‘ High Priest,” has not 
yet come into use. 

The Feast of Shiloh has already been spoken of. It was a 
harvest festival corresponding with the ‘‘ Feast of .Ingathering,” 
see Vol. I., Appendix, ‘‘ The Three Festivals;” also, in reference 
to polygamy, Note on page 68. 

The easy-going Eli lacked energy in enforcing proper behavior 
from his sons. But it is well to recall his gentle words: ‘If aman 
sin against another, the judge shall judge him, but if a man sin 
against God, who shall entreat for him ?” 

Look up in Proverbs any texts dwelling on the duty of correcting 
children, such as, ‘‘He who spares the rod, spoils the child,” 
‘‘Withhold not correction from the child,” etc 


CHAPTER XX1. 
THE CALL OF SAMUEL. 


BisLeE Text: ‘Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings hast Thou ordained strength.”? Psalm vit?. 11. 


The pious mother, true to her solemn promise, gave 
Samuel in charge of Eli the priest. Knowing how 
long she had prayed for the child, we can imagine 
what it meant to deny herself the joy of having him 
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always about her. But those who feel strongly the 
sense of duty, learn more easily to make the sacrifices 
that it asks. 

Samuel’s home was now the temple, and once a year 
his mother would come to visit him. and would bring 
him a little coat, probably made by her own hands. 

So, the little boy, with his linen ephod -a sort of 
girdle for the tunic worn by the priests—became 
already in childhood a minister of the Lord. 

But although those about him were priests, they 
were not always holy and pure. Some of them, 
particularly Eli’s sons, forgot the sacredness of their 
office, and were guilty of deeds disgraceful to priests 
and disgraceful to men. They took more than their 
share of the offerings, were rude to the people that 
‘brought them, and led impure lives Did this evil 
example corrupt young Samuel ? No, for Samuel was 
a good boy not easily tempted. He had his mother’s 
piety. The best of what we are, we owe largely to our 
mothers. The wickedness around him only strength- 
ened his resolve to save his people and his people’s 
faith from such evil leaders. 

Not all were corrupt by any means. A very severe 
reproof is uttered against the House of Eli by some 
upright, indignant prophet whose name is not given, 
so, possibly, there were others like him. There are 
always, even at the worst of times, a righteous few 
who are not afraid to condemn the sins of those in 
power. 
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Now we come to a beautiful story of Samuel’s boy- 
hood. The almost blind Eli had fallen asleep ; the 
lamp was still burning in front of the Ark, and Samuel 
had gone to bed, in his little chamber in the temple. 
When all were at rest and everything was silent and 
still, he thought he heard some one call him, and he 
answered at once, like the brave little boy that he 


was, “Here I am.” He jumped up and ran to Eli 
and asked what he wanted. “I did not call, lie down 
again.’’ He obeyed, but again he heard ‘‘ Samuel!’ 


and again Eli told him he was mistaken. But when 
the call came a third time, Eli thought it might be 
the call of God, and told him when called again to 
answer: ‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth. ” 
‘Samuel, Samuel,’’ said the voice. ‘‘ Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth, ”’ said the little fellow softly. 
Then the message of God came to him, telling him of 
the ruin that would follow the sinfulness of the 
priests, and of the disaster that was in store for the 
nation. 

God speaks to the youth as well as to the man. 
He called Samuel, as well as Abraham. I hope that 
when God calls you, you will be as ready to answer, 
““ Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth, ’’ however 
hard be the duty you are called to fulfil. 

Only a few rare souls hear God’s voice, though He 
is ever speaking. Some of the noble teachers of old 
earnestly studied God’s ways and sometimes they 
learnt to see what was about to happen. Samuel was 
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one of the few whom God chose to teach His lessons 
to His children. 


All Israel, from Dan to Beer Sheba, knew that Samuel was a 
prophet of the Lord. 


As Samuel grew to manhood, he brooded a good 
deal over the open wickedness of Hophniand Phineas 
and felt that sooner or later it must bring calamity. 
When lying awake at night, the certainty of some 
approaching evil filled his heart. For, was not God 
righteous, and would he permit sin to prevail on the 
earth? 


Why did not Eld¢ hear the voice ? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Samuel, like Noah, determined to do right though all about him 
did wrong. What the majority says, what everybody says, is not 
always the truth, ‘‘ Thou shalt not follow even a multitude to do 
evil.” 

Give instances of great men called in their youth for high ser 
vice, Read Jeremiah i. 

‘«Dan to Beer Sheba” is a Bible expression for the length and 
breadth of the land. In the early days these were Israel’s 
boundaries. lb: 

Read ‘The Child Samuel.” ‘‘ Readings and Recitations,” 
page 8o. 

Have you seen Sir Joshua Reynolds’ picture, ‘‘ The Child 
Samuel ?” : 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“mak GLORY HATH DEPARTED "’ 


Biste Text: Amend your ways and your doings, trust 
not in false words, saying, the temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the Lord.”’ Jeremiah vit. 3-4. 


The fall of Eli’s House was at hand. The Phili- 
stines Israel's old enemies, were at the gate. Israel 
went out to meet them, returning dishear ened, and 
defeated with a loss of four thousand men. In despair 
some of them said, “Let us fetch the ark of God 
from shiloh and take it with us to battle, it will surely 
save us from our enemies.’’ Hophni and Phineas 
carried the ark forth into the field, and at sight of.it 
all Israel shouted with a great shout, so that the earth 
rang again 

When the Philistines learnt ee the ark of Israel’s 
God shit in the field they were greatly afraid and 
said, ‘‘ Woe unto us, woe unto us !”? But just because 
they feared that the wooden ark might turn the tide 
of battle against them, they encouraged each other all 
the more: ‘’Be strong and quit yourselves like men, 
oh ye Philistines that ye become not servants of the 
Hebrews as they have been to you.’’ So the Philis- 
tines fought desperately—and Israel was beaten. 
They fled every man to his tent, but many thousands 
Jay dead on the battle-field. TShe ark of God was 
taken by the enemy, aud Eli’s sons were slain. 

On came a fugitive from the battle, running to 
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Shiloh, with his clothes rent and ashes on his head. 
There sat the blind Eli at the gate, waiting anxiously 
to hear news of the struggle. Already the city was in 
_atumult. ‘“ What is it, tell me, my son,’’ cried Eli, 
fearing the worst. In quick gasps the messenger 
uttered his evil tidings: “I have just escaped from 
the field. Israel is defeated by*the Philistines—great 
slaughter—Hophni and Phineas are dead—the ark of 
God is taken.” ‘“ What! the ark of God gone!” 
The shock of this series of disasters was too great for 
the old man’s feeble strength. He fell dead in his 
chair. 

When the tale of woe came to the wife of Phineas, 
then stretched on a sick-bed, and she learnt at once 
of the defeat, the loss of the ark of God, and of the 
death of father-in-law and husband, the news of all 
these tragedies killed her too, and with her dying 
breath, she named the child that was just born 
“Tchabod”’ (z—not, chabod—glory.) ‘The glory is 
departed from Israel, for the ark of God is taken. ”’ 

What shall we say of those foolish people, who 
supposed that a wooden hox could save them from 
their enemies! God zs not in the ark, ‘The ark was 
only the syMBOL of religion, for it contained the 
Commandment tablets; it was not religion itself. It 
was no more than any other chest in which scrolls or 
sacred treasures are kept. To think it had special 
sanctity or special power ofits own, was really to treat 
it asanidol! If*the sonsof Eli had odeyed the law 
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contained in the ark, it would have been far better 
for them and for the peop'e. But to carry it to the 
war and expect it to work marvels—that was both 
ignorant and wicked; no wonder they were defeated, 
they deserved to be. ‘ 


The Philistines, in great triumph, took the ark to 
one of their cities, Ashdod, on the coast, and set it 
up in front of Dagon, their idol. But everything 
seemed to go'wrong with them now, and at last they 
were glad to get rid of it. So they put it on a cart 
and sent it back to Israel. Many strange things 
happened to it on the way. As Shiloh and its temple 
had lost their importance after the defeat, the ark 
was not returned there, but was left in charge of a holy 
man of Kirjath-Jearim for many years. 


Why could not the Ark of Shiloh save Israel tf an ark had 
saved Noah? 


Nores For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Notice the frequent use of -‘ ark” in the Bible, ‘‘the ark of the 
covenant,” ‘‘the ark of bulrushes,” *t Noah’s ark;”’ point out the 
different meaning in each case. When Rabbi Judah, the Prince, 
died, one of the Sages compared him to the ark of the covenent, 
breaking the news to the people in these words, ‘‘ Angels and 
mortals contended for the ark of the covenant; the angels have 
conquered; the ark of the covenant is gone.” 

Read Vol. I., Chap. xxx. 
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CLEA TERE XEXUAT 


THE INFLUENCE OF SAMUEL. 


Brte Text: ‘SHis delight shall be in the fear of the 


Lord; . . . . with righteousness shall he judge 
the poor . .. . and with the breath of his lips 
shall he slay the wicked.’’ L[satah xt. 3-4. 


The years rolled on and the people learned to look 
up to Samuel as their head. He became, by natural 
fitness, Eli's successor. Indeed, he was far more 
respected and feared than had been most of the Judges 
before him. It does not take long to measure the 
worth cfa leader. But Israel’s complaints under the 
yoke of the Philistines grew daily louder. They would 
bear this servitude no longer! They would be a free 
people! - Here was Samuel’s opportunity to commence 
the reformation of his people, which was to be the 
work of his life. This is the way he spoke to them: 

“Tf ye return to the Lord with all your heart and put away 
the strange gods from among you, and direct your hearts 
unto the Lord and serve him only, then will he deliver 
you from your enemies.” 

Many of these simple people had thought that they 
could not worship God, now that the Ark was gone. 
They had much yet to learn, 

The power for good of Samuel, this man of faith 
and courage, was growing fast. How he stirred the 
consciences of the peopleat the assembly he summoned 
at Mizpeh! As he closed his prayer, they all fell upon 
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their faces, crying: ‘We have sinned against the Lord.” 
Thrilled by his words, they feel they can brave all 
enemies. Hearing that the Philistines have come up 
to Mizpeh fearing rebellion, they boldly rush forth 
upon their old foes and even gain a slight victory: 
But it was the inspiration of Samuel that did it. We 
call that moral force. It is the greatest power in the 
world. 

But Israel could not expect Samuel to win battles 
for them. That was not his work. He was not a 
wartrior-judge like Barak cr Gideon. If they needed 
a chief to lead them agaist their foes—and they cer- 
tainly did—they must find someone besides Samuel. 
Samuel’s work was religious—to teach the ways of 
God. 

In this direction his influence was strongly felt. He 
would permit no playing with Canaanite customs, or 
worshiping of Canaanite gods. His strong will held 
the tribes together as they had never been held before. 
Every year he made a circtit, visiting Bethel, Gilgal 
and Mizpeh, places in Benjamin, ail near Ramah, 
Samuel’s home. At all these spots, sanctuaries had 
existed for years. Here he directed the religious life 
of the people, found out their needs, settled their dis- 
putes and taught them their duty in many ways. 
In how far he influencea the peop'e beyond this circle, 
we do not know. But many had such trust in his 
wisdom and advice that they would come from great 
distances to seek his counsel. He was the first who 
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fully deserved the title of ‘“Judge,’’ but he was very 
much more than that. He was the first great teacher 
since the days of Moses. Much of his work consisted 
in reviving the Mosaic lessons that the people had 
neglected or forgotten. 

But Samuel’e greatest work in: the cause of our 
faith was the founding of the SCHOOL OF PROPHETS. 
Now, what was a prophet? It has not always meant 
the same thing. It has often been supposed that a 
prophet was one who could tell of events that were 
about to happen, and no doubt some of them laid 
claim to such powers. For this reason they were 
sometimes called ‘‘seers,’’ z @., those who can see 
things unseen by others. But the Hebrew word for 
prophet more nearly corresponded to our word “‘in- 
spired, ’’ one who was fiiled with the spirit of God 
and who felt he was sent to deliver God’s message. 

‘‘Prophet”’ did not yet mean all that in Samuel’s 
time, though he was a man of this stamp. In his 
“prophet school”? he trained young men to become 
teachers of the people. Prophecy cannot really be 
taught—it is a gift of God, like genius. Prophets are 
born, not made. But Samuel’s young meu were in- 
structed in ‘‘ wisdom’’ (which general term included 
many things), and to write down the doings of the 
nation. They were also taught music—to sing the 
national songs telling the deeds of the heroes; how 
stirring they were! It was in fact the duty of these 
young prophets, through these songs, to make patriots 
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of the people. In olden times patriotism was bound 
up with religion. Samuel saw the importance of 
urging the people to lay aside their tribal jealousies 
and labor together for the welfare.of the whole 
Israelitish nation. 

Samuel was also a Nazarite. There was a very 
close fellowship between Nazarites and prophets. 
Samuel brought up his young prophets, who all lived 
together, to be Nazarites—not such as Samson was, 
who simply permitted his hair to grow while he led 
an indulgent life; he taught them to be godly men, 
to renounce all gaieties and worldly pleasures. - In this 
way they became to the people models of purity, 
simplicity and self-denial. Now, this was in direct 
opposition to the examples they saw among’ the 
Canaanites. For they indulged in luxuries and were 
fond of riot.and dissipation, Whoever imitated these 
evil customs (and many Israelites did, for these 
Canaanite ceremonies were very fascivating), were 
sure to bring upon themselves the severe displeasure 
of Samuel; and they were afraid of his anger, I can 
tell you. But in the choice between the morality and 
the Ten Words and the immorality of Baal-worship, 
thanks to the efforts of Samuel and men like him, 
Israel gradually learnt to be true to its better self. 
Whoever came under the influence of Samuel’s dis- 
ciples, listened to their music and heard their stirring 
songs, would be so touched by their enthusiasm that 
they would join in their religious devotions. then and 
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there. It was, altogether, a time of great spirituai 
awakening. 


Which was the more dangerous to Israel, zdolatry or the 
Philistine ? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupIits. 


There were prophets and prophets. Some, especially in the 
2arlier times, were frenzied enthusiasts, claiming strange powers, 
stirred into ecstacy by dancing and music. The later prophets. 
such as Amos and Isaiah, were leaders of men, the noblest types of 
religious teachers the world has seen. But Israel has to pass 
through much spiritual education before this lofty stage is reached. 
The subject is more fully treated in Vol. III. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Biste Text: ** The Lord his God is with him and the 
shout of a king is among them.’”? Numbers xxiti. 22. 


It is rather necessary that you should understand 
the importance of this period. Israel was undergoing 
a change—a chaiige for the better. The last chapter 
tried to explain the change in their religious life— 
how, being firmly settled in Canaan, they began to 
think of what might be God’s purpose with them. 
Hence the rise of prophets and the activity of Samuel. 

But they were changing in another way,too. The 
tribes were coming close toygetlier and were beginning 
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to be concerned in each other’s welfare. They were 
no Jonger satisfied to be scattered clans, going their 
separate ways and fighting their separate battles. They 
were awaking to the need of becoming one nation, 
with all their interests united. Instead of appointing 
an occasional Judge at a time of danger, they wanted 
aking. Israel was to become a MONARCHY. 

This was not exactly Samuel’s wish. He would 
have liked Israel to be altogether different from other 
nations, to live only for their religion, to look to God 
as their King. We feared that a monarch, a Court 
and an army would make Israel proud, worldly and 
ambitious for conquest. Then they would forget that 
they were to be the “servants of God,”’ standing*apart 
to preach His name. 

But it was impossible for Samuel to get the 
whole nation to hold such high opinions. There was 
certainly something to be said on the other side. 
Why, was it advisable that Israel should have a king ? 
First, because under a more settled form of govern- 
ment justice would be surer. Secondly, it would 
lead to the formation of a standing army. This would 
give power to the king and his advisors to maintain 
peace and order, and to protect the people at large. 
They would trust their king and would obey him. 
The iaw of the land would be morethoroughly carried 
out and the borders would be more completely 
defended. It is true that all the able-bodied men 
were supposed to come forward and defend the country 
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from sudden uprisings when needed—forming what 
we would call to-day the Militia or Volunteers; but 
that would answer no longer. ‘Their enemies around 
—Philistines and Ammonites—were growing steadily 
in power, and already had kings, chariots and cavalry, 
and if the Israelites were not as well equipped, they 
would soon be swept away. 

When Samuel saw that he could resist the demand 
of the people no longer, he quietly gave up his 
cherished idea. He saw that Israel was not ready to 
understand his lofty view. He was Judge for them, 
not for himself—and, like a true hero, he was ready 
to lay down his office if such was their desire, and 
even to help them to find a king, although the reque-t 
was a sad disappointment to his high hopes for Israel. 
However, as a last warning, he gave them a picture of 
what burdens they might expect from a king. It 
was a faithful presentation of many an Eastern despot 
in those days, and even in these: 

«He will take your sons for his chariots and his horsemen. 
He will set some to plough his ground, some to reap his 
harvest and to make his instruments of war. He will 
take your daughters to be perfumers, cooks and bakers. 
He will take your fields, vineyards, oliveyards and the 
tenth of your seed and give them to his officers and to his 
servants. He will take your best young men and your 


asses and put them to his work. Indeed, you will become 
his slaves.” 


Of course, this was only one side of the picture. A 
royal house would give unity and strength to Israel. 
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Samuel, it is true, had done much for the union of 
the tribes, especially in the south. But as soon as he 
died they might drift apart again. He was already 
an-old man. ‘They needed a union whose endurance 
would not depend upon any one man. ‘They ueeded 
acentral government. Events were about to happen 
that would hasten the fulfilment of Israel’s demands. 


Who was right, Samuel or Israel? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Samuel lived at a time of transition. It is hard to be .a leader 
at such a time; one pleases very few. It is an arduous task to stand 
between two epochs and unite them without jar. 

Samuel was an idealist—too noble to be practical, too uncom- 
promisingly severe to be a good statesman. Would we have had 
him otherwise ? Godforbid. The world would sink low. indeed, 
without idealists. They not only elevate the moral standard of 
their own time, but the seed they sow yields harvests tor Les 
generations. 

Read Chapter xiv. andxv. Look up texts bidding us not to 
rely too much on earthly powers, such as, ‘‘ Put not your trust in 
princes.” Ps. cxlvi. 3. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LONG LIVE THE KING! 


Rintz Text: ‘See, I have set before thee this day life 
and good, death and evil. . . therefore, choose 
life that thou mayst live.”” Deuteronomy xxx. 15-19. 


Nahash, king of the Ammonites, had laid siege to 
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Jabesh in Gilead. Although defeated by Jephthah 
years ago and subdued for the time being, the 
Ammonites had quietly regained their power and 
were strong enough to fill Israel with distiay. 
Nahash even threatened to put out their right eyes. 
Such barbarities were the commonplaces of ancient 
warfare. ‘The news of the horror spread through the 
length and breadth of Israel. There was weeping 
and lamentation on every side. It was like a picture 
from the dark days of the Judges again. The news 
of the calamity, carried through all Israel’s borders by 
the Gileadite messengers, across the Jordan and 
among the tribes on its western side, at last reached 
the ears of a man who believed not in lamentation, 
but in action. His name was SAUL. 

Who was Saul? He.was the son of Kish, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, the smallest but the most warlike 
of the tribes. More than one had spoken of him as 
the best man to become Israel’s leader. He had an 
imposing presence, was remarkably tall—like Aga-- 
memnon, a hero of Grecian legend—‘“‘head and 
shoulders above his fellows. ’’ There was not a finer 
young man in Israel. He was already commander of 
a stnall band of men. 

Once he had wandered to Ramah in search of his 
father’s asses; for asses were valuable property. 
There he had met the great Samuel. The prophet 
had whispered a mighty message in Saul’s ear that 
made the young man’s heart beat fast. What thar 
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message was, we shall know presently. He told it 
to none, but he was a changed man after that day. 

He was ploughing his field with a yoke of oxen, 
when the messengers from Gilead arrived and told 
their story. The spirit of God came mightily upon 
him when he heard their words, and his righteous 
anger was roused. He cut his oxen in pieces and 
sent a piece to each tribe, saying, such should be 
done to the oxen of any man who refused to come to 
the help of his brethren. The frightened people 
answered his call like one man. Never such a 
rousing of the people since the days of Joshua. When 
the right man appears, how easily he wins obedience 
and confidence! Saul was soon at the head of a large 
force gathered from the different tribes. | He divided 
them into three companies. They traveled all night, 
crossed the Jordan, and came upon the Ammonites 
in the early morning. The battle was short and 
fierce. Those of the enemy that escaped were 
scattered on every side, so that no two of them were 
left together. The victory was complete and deliver- 
ance was brought to Jabesh-Gilead. 

Israel had asked for aking who would ‘‘ go before 
them and fight their battles.’’ Surely, here was the 
man they had been waiting for, cried everybody, full 
of enthusiasm and gratitude? ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Samuel, 
pointing to Saul, “behold your king.”’ 

The people now gathered at Gilgal, which had 
taken the place of Shiloh, to anoint Saul King of 
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Israel. But where was Saul? He had modestly hid- 
den behind the baggage of the camp. ‘I am from 
the smallest of the tribes and my family the least o1 
its families,’ he had already said toSamuel. But the 
people now brought him forth. How he towered 
above them all! ‘See him whom the Lord hath 
chosen,” said Samuel. The people. shouted, ‘‘ God 
save the King!'’ Amidst great rejoicings Saul was 
crowned. 

Samuel now gave what might be considered his 
farewell address, for he was now to resign his office of 
Judge and continue only as the religious head of the 
people. Here are some of his parting words: 

‘I have hearkened to your voice ; behold, a king walketh before 
you. Iam old and gray-headed, I have been’ your leader 
from my youth to thisday. Herel am. Witness against 
me before the Lord and before your anointed king: whose 
ox have I taken, whose ass have taken? Whom have I 
defrauded ? Whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand 
have I taken a bribe to close my eyes to sin? and I will 
restore it.” 

And they answered: 

‘Thou hast neither defrauded, nor oppressed, nor taken aught 
from any man.” 

Samuel now gave a short sketch of Israel’s past 
history from the time when they first settled in Egypt 
—taking them through the periods of Moses and the 
Judges, right down to his own day. In each case he 
showed—as Joshua had done years before—how right- 
eousness had brought peace, but wickedness had led to 


misery. He concluded: 
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“‘ Behold the king whom you have asked for. If ye will fear 
the Lord and serve him and hearken unto his voice and 
not rebel against his commands, and if both ye and your 
king follow God, it will be well with you. *Pat if ye do 
not hearken to God’s voice and rebel against his conimand, 
then will his hand be against you. Moreover, as for me, | 
God forbid fhat I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 

AS pray for you. I will continue to instruct you in the 
' good and the right way. Only fear the Lord and serve 
‘him in truth with all your heart, for consider what great. 
things he hath done for you.” 


| Why did not Israel ask for a Republic instead of a Monarchy? 


‘Nores FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED Puvpits. 


Gilead and Bashan—though parts of Eastern Canaan, divided 
among Gad and Menasseh—still retained their distinctive names. 

Saul’ s summons of the tribes by the bleeding pieces was in a 
measure followed by the Scottish chiefs, who called their clans by 
eaiand of fire and blood. See ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” vol. 

i., p. 108, and ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” (Canto iii., stanza 8.). 

Vespasian, a Roman conqueror, was, like Saul, also raised to 
the throne by the army he had led to conquest, 

Compare Washington’s farewell address with Samuel's. See 
also Numbers xvi. 15. 

Aristides, a Greek, who fought in the battle of Marathon, 490 
8. C. E., was so renowned for his fairness and integrity as to be 
called ‘‘ The Just.” Samuel has been styled ‘‘the Jewish Aristi- 
des.” 

Compare the modesty of Saul with that of Gideon. 

Read “‘Meekness,” Polano’s Talmud, p..237. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. z 


SAUL. 
(1060 B. C. E.) 
Biste Text: Where no wise counsel is, the people 


falleth, but in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety. ’’ Proverbs xix. 14. 


Saul is king ; but Samuel does not retire altogether 
from public duty. The religious head he remains. 
As chief priest, he stood even above the king, whom 
he himself anointed. At one time when Saul did not 
wait for him to conduct the sacrifice, he was not 
afraid to rebuke the king. But then the prophets 
never were afraid of kings, as you will learn later. 

Not all the tribes were prepared to obey Saul at 
once. Some, disappointed that a king was not chosen 
from their tribe, attempted to underrate him. And 
while a band gathered round him whose hearts were 
touched at his valor, some base fellows asked : ‘‘ How 
shall this man save us?’ ‘“ They despised him and 
brought him no present.’’ But Saul held his peace. 
His bravery soon won the respect of all. When 
triumph came later and his friends wished to punish 
those who had slighted him, Saul showed his great- 
ness and forbearance by not permitting them to be 
harmed. 

He entered into all the duties and the difficulties of 
his office at once. ‘There was no time for indulgence. 
in royal luxury or regal state. The post brought 
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more danger than honor. King meant—commander- 
in-chief ofthe hosts of Israel. There were enemies 
on every side, who threatened Israel’s very existence. 
He was made king, but he had to fight for his 
kingdom. 

Saul found Israel badly equipped for war. They 
had noarms. ‘The Philistines, who were really their 
masters, had taken them away and had carried off 
every smith in Israel. 


There was no blacksmith throughout the whole land of Israel, 
so they went down to the Philistines to sharpen every man 
his share and his coulter, his axe and his mattock. 


Some Israelites had even to serve in the Philistine 
armies, and all had to pay them heavy taxes. Even 
at the harvest festivals it was no unusual thing for | 
the Philistines to invade their fields and carry away 
the grain. ) | 

These Philistines had grown greatly in power of 
late. Their kingdom, with Gath as its capital, was 
extending. They attacked and defeated the Phe- 
nicians, on the north-west coast, and had laid waste 
their chief town, Sidon. Driven from their home, 
the Phcenicians from Sidon had to seek a new city. 
They built a town on a rocky island just off the coast 
and called it Tyre. We shall hear of Tyre again. 
So, having now obtained all the Mediterranean-strip 
of land between Gaza and Sidon, the Philistines 
prepared to push further east and take in all the land 
of Israel; they already had garrisons within Israel’s 
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borders. It began to look as though all Canaan was 
to be Philistine country, just as in 1759 it looked as 
though all North America was about to become a 
French country. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Saul came 
to the throne. The army he had gathered to subdue 
Nahash, he did not disband. Heuivided it into three 
regiments and gave his brave son JONATHAN charge 
of a thousand men. Something had to be done. 
There are times when the boldest course is the safest. 
Jonathan stationed at Gibeah of Benjamin, at Saul’s 
order, attacked the Philistine garrison and overthrew 
it. It was a daring thing todo. It meant declaration 
of war against Israel’s masters, Was Israel powerful 
enough to meet them in i's present crippled con- 
dition ? Saul seemed to think so. 

He blew the trumpet through all the land—‘“ Let 
the Hebrews hear.’”’ That was the battlecry. From 
tent to tent it traveled; out camethe people. Saul 
soon had an army about him at Giigal. The Philis- 
tines were not idle either. They, too, took the field, 
with six thousand horsemen, hundreds of chariots, and 
with as many foot soldiers, says the story, ‘‘as the 
sand of the sea.’’ The Israelites did not share the 
bold confidence of Saul. They were in such complete 
terror of what seemed certain overthrow, that, instead 
of marching to battle, they ran and hid themse ves 
in caves, behind the rocks and in every cleft and pit, 
with which that region is full. Some even fled across 
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the Jordan to their brethren in Gilead. But Saui 
remained in Gilgal, and those that stood by him, about 
600, followed their leader trembling. Only Saul and 
Jonathan had swords; the rest, whatever rude weapons 
they could gather. Did it not look like courting 
defeat? It may have so appeared to the Philistines. 

But they were not going to have it all their own way. 


Who stands tn more danger, a brave man or a coward ? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. | 


Saul sat upon the throne, but Samuel was the power behind it. 
Perhaps Samuel even gained greatness by his resignation. 

Coulter or share is the iron part of a plough that cuts open the 
furrow. 

In 1775, Washington, like Saul, had not only to lead an army, 
but to create one. 

A passing reference tells us that at one time the Sidomaus 
' troubled Israel. 


CHAPTER XXVIJI. 
FAITH AGAINST NUMBERS. 


BistE Text: **The Lerd is the strength of my life, of 
whom shall I be afraid? Though a host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not fear.’ 

Psalms xxvii. 1-3. 


While Saul was guarding the mountain pass between 
Michmash and Gibeah, which gave him a certain 
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| advantage, though his numbers were small, the daring 
Jonathan, followed by his servant, wandered at some 
little distance to view the situation. None knew that 
he had gone. Climbing among the rocks, he and his 
man came upon the camp of the enemy. Then an 
idea seized Jonathan, who was a true son of his brave 
father. 

**Come, let us go over to the garrison of these Philistines; for 
there is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 
few.” 

“Tam with you,’’ said the courageous armorbeurer. 
Did you ever hear of two men attacking a whole 
army? This was what Jonathan and his servant 
were going todo. ‘“Now,’’ said he, “let us show our- 
selves tothem. If they say, ‘Just wait there till we 
come to you, and we’ll give it to you,’ we will wait. 
But if they say, ‘Come here, you bold young Israelites, 
and we’ll show you,’ that will prove that they are a 
little afraid of us, and we may go forward, feeling that 
the Lord hath delivered them into our hand.’ As 
things turned out, they azd call on Jonathan and his 
servant to come up to them. Was, then, the whole 
army afraid of two men? Not exactly. But they did 
not think for a moment that two men would be daring 
- enough to bid defiance to thousands. They supposed 
that there were many others concealed behind them, 
who would steal up from holes in the rocks and out 
of all sorts of unexpected places, and attack them 
unawares. 
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As Jonathan gained the summit, quick as a flash, 
twenty men lay stretched upon the field, felled by his 
mighty hand. The trembling Philistines, taken 
aback by the suddenness of the attack, were too much 
amazed even to defend themselves, and began iooking 
fearfully in all directions for the other men! In the 
confusion, they began attacking each other, and were 
fleeing in all directions. thinking that an army was 
behind them. 

In the mean time, Saul’s watchman on the distant 
hill saw that the Philistine army was melting away, 
and reported it. What did it mean? Who was 
attacking the Philistines? wondered Saul; none of us 
is missing—yes, Jonathan. Had he, then, succeeded 
with just his armor-bearer in throwing the enemy nto 
confusion? ‘Up, men, to the relief of Jonathan and 
to complete this glorious victory.’? When those en- 
slaved Israelites, whom the Philistines had forced into 
the ranks, saw their brethren marching forward, they 
turned against their tyrants and joined Saul. Other 
Israelites, too, who had been hiding in the hills of 
Ephraim, came flocking to his ranks, gaining courage 
through the turn of affairs, and soon Saul’s ranks 
swelled to ten thousand strong. 

A sorry day for the Philistines. They fled every- 
where. Saul, not wishing them to escape, would not 
even permit of delay for eating, and issued a solemn 
command: ‘‘Let no man, on penalty of death, eat food 
tila evening.” What a severe man Saul was! The 
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hungry and exhausted army dared not disobey. On 
they weut with the pursuit. In the forest they saw a 
fresh stream of honey. ‘They dared not touch it; the 
king had forbidden. 

Now Jonathan had not heard his father’s command. 
He saw the honey, took some, and felt refreshed. 


‘Oh! Tonathan,” some one said, “‘ you have disobeyed 


your father’s oath.’’ Jonathan was angry on learning 
that his father should have been so unreasonable, for 
he saw that the people were faint. When Saul heard 
that the command had been disobeyed, he instantly 
called for the punishment of the offender. That the 
culprit was his own son and that he had disobeyed the 
law unknowingly, made no difference to this stern 
king. He thought it would be wicked to let the 
offender go unpunished just because it was his own 
son. He had taken an oath, and, like Jephthah of 
old, he feared calamity would fall upon the people if 
it were broken. It tore his heart to announce the 
awful sentence. ‘‘Thou must surely die, Jonathan,”’’ 
he said ir a choking voice. But the people were uot 
going to permit that, oath or no oath. With one 
voice they angrily cried: 

“ Shall Jonathan die who hath wrought this great salvation in 
Israel? God forbid; as the Lord liveth, there shall not 
one hair of his head fall to the ground.” 

There is a proverb that “the voice of the people is 
the voice of God.’? This is not always the case. But 
certaisly when the peop'e take the Jaw in their own 
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hands there is no resisting them. But I do not think 
that Saul tried very hard to oppose their wishes, for 
he loved his son as deeply as he loved justice. 


Was Saul right in wishing to fulfil his rash vow ? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Give a lesson on faith andits power. Faith inspired the Macca- 
beans to overthrow the Syrians, though many times their number. 
Mankind’s greatest victories, moral as well as physical, have been 
won by faith—the faith that can say, ‘‘God is with me, I will not 
fear, what can man do unto me?’ (Ps. cxviil.) 

Look up Chap. xiv. in reference to what is said about vows. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PUNISHMENT OF THE AMALEKITES. 


BisteE Text: **The wicked shall not go unpunished, 
but the seed of the righteous shall be delivered.’ 
Proverbs xt. 21. 


Saul was a man of. simple habits, following the 
plough even after he was crowned. But, while his 
life was simple in the extreme, it naturally brought a 
certain amount of state with it, and even of splendor. 
His success was inspiring fear in the hearts of his 
enemies. He had nowa standing army. Whenever 
he found a valiant man he made him one of his body- 
guard ; a body-guard was provided for his son also. 
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These men were not sent home after a war, but were 
maintained near the king. 

Now that the monarchy was secure, Saul made it 
hot for the disturbers of Israel’s peace. Moabites. 
Ammonites and Edomites felt the weight of his hand. 
“* He did valiantly and delivered Israel from the hands 
of those who would spoil them.”’ It was his energy 
that drove off the Arabs, who pillaged the fields of 
peaceful Israelites. The brave captain of his host, 
ABNER the son of Ner, who was his cousin, and of 
wnom we shail hear more later on, aided him in 


_ strengthening the boundaries of the new kingdom. 


All went well with the new king—at least until the 
Amalekite war. This was one of the most importaut 
of his campaigns. The Amalekites, living at the 
south of Canaan, on the borders of the wilderness of 
Paran, were old enemies of Israel. When the Israei- 
ites were coming out of Egypt, weak and inoffensive, 
seeking only their liberty, the Amalekites had 
cowardly come up behind them and attacked the 
women, the children and the disabled. Israel never 
seems to have forgotten that outrage. It became a 
sort of national pledge that they would punish it some 
day. Now'they had a king of their own, and the 
long-sought opportunity was at hand. 

But if Saul desired to punish his people’s foes, he 
was determined not to forget their friends. He, there- 
fore, sent word to the Kenites: 


“Depart from the Amalekites lest ye be destroyed with 
PROPERTY OF 
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them, for ye showed kindness to all the children of Israel, 
when they came up out of Egypt.” 

So the battle began. Samuel bade Saul take no 
spoil from these Amalekites, but to act as Joshua 
had acted at Jericho. He even wished none of the 
inhabitants to be spared, so dreadfully severe was he. 
Saul completely routed Israel’s old foes and raised a 
monument to mark his victory. But he azd take the 
best of the sheep and oxen as prey, against the express 
command of Samuel, and also spared Agag—the king. 
When the prophet asked where all this cattle came 
from, Saul, hesitating a little, said: “the people 
spared the best of the sheep to sacrifice to the Lord.”’ 
This made Samuel very angry: 

“Hath the Lord as great a delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to 
obey is better than to sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fatoframs. Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, stub- 
bornness is as idolatry.” 

Saul felt very sorry. ‘I have sinned,’ he said, 
humbly, ‘ because I fear.d the people and obeyed 
their voice, but pardon me, and return again with 
me.” ‘JY will not return with you,” said Samuel. 
‘Do not disgrace me before the elders of my people, 
and before Israel, and turn again with me, that I may 
worship the Lord.” So Samuel turned again after 
Saul. Perhaps he was a little too severe upon the 
king Notice, particularly, that he does not lay 
much importance on sacrifice. Conduct is higher 
than sacrifice—that is the substance of his rebuke. 
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From that day on, Saul became low-spirited. He 
was silent and sullen and began to lose his better 
nature. When these fits of sadness came upon him, 
a young harper was called to play before him and 
drive away his gloomy thoughts. His servants found 
‘*a son of Jesse, a Bethlehemite, cunning in playing, 
skillful in speech—a comely person, and the I,ord was 
him.” His name was Davip. Already the eye of 
Samuel had sought him out, seeing in him a future 
leader in Israel. 


When does punishment become revenge ? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Punishment in the interest of justice, for the improvement of 
the individual or for the protection of society, is justifiable. 
Punishment to ‘‘get even” with one who wronged us, to satisfy 
our spite or revenge, is sinful. The Amalekites were punished as 
an example to the world—teaching that strong arms were given 
us, not to crush the weak, but to defend them. 

‘* Obedience gives right to command.”’—Emerson. The epitaph 
of the three hundred at Thermopyle was ‘Tell itin Lacedemonia 
that we died in obedience to her laws.” 

Samuel’s contempt for Saul’s sacrifices was in the true spirit of 
the prophets. See Micah vi. 

Read Vol. I, Chap. xxxi. 


- 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW HERO. 


Bistr Text: **Pride goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.’ Proverbs xv. 18. 


The conquests of the Philistines had been some. 
what checked and their pride humbled, but they were 
by no means subdued. Indeed, “there was war against 
the Philistines all the days of Saul.” =fhey had 
crossed the borders of Judah, and there they were on 
the ridge of a mountain at Socoh, with Israel’s army 
on the opposite slope, and nothicg but a valley 
between them. 

Now, there was a famous warrior in the Philistine 
camp, of giant stature, in some places called GOLIATH, 
but most often described as ‘‘the Philistine.’? He was 
terrible to look at in his: brazen helmet and scarlet 
coat of mail. His legs were also encased in metal, 
“and the shaft of his spear was like a weaver’s beam.” 
““Come,’’ said he, stalking forth in the valley, ‘‘let 
us decide this battle by single combat.’’ ‘“‘l’ma 
Philistine, choose you an Israelite. If I am killed, 
then the Philistines shall be Israel’s slaves. If he is 
killed, then you serve us.’’ ‘That sort of combat was 
not uncommon. But there was no man in Israel a 
match for this burly bully. When he saw that none 
responded—for, to tell the truth, they felt dreadfully 
frightened—he began to abuse them ‘Ha! I defy 
the armies of Israel this day.”’ 5 
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But a champion was at hand—David, who was a 
soldier as well as a minstrel. He had been told by 
his father to leave his sheep and go to the camp and 
inquire after the welfare of his three elder brothers, 
who were in the army, and to find out what they 
needed. He brought them an ephah (about a half 
bushel) of parched corn and ten loaves of bread; and ten 
cheeses as a present to their captain. Just as he was 
greeting his brothers, he heard the bragging Goliath 
calling for a champion, for he repeated his request 


every day. 
David was amazed. ‘‘What does it mean?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Haven’t you heard,’ said someone, ‘‘ who- 


ever slays this giant, who is defying the army of 
Israel, the king will enrich him, aye, and give him 
his daughter in marriage.’ David angrily burst 
-forth, ‘‘ How dare this Philistine defy the armies of 
the living God!” When Eliab, his eldest brother, 
saw him moving among the soldiers and inquiring 
about ‘“‘ The Philistine,’ he becamejust a little vexed 
that the youngster should speak so fearlessly, while 
everyone else was trembling. So, as older brothers 
are often fond of doing, he began snubbing young 
David: ‘‘ Why haven’t you gone back to your sheep, 
you idle fellow? I know how reckless you are; you 
have come to see the battle, that’s what you’re here 
for.’? ‘‘ What have I done now,” said David, meekly 
enough, “is it not then sufficient cause to feel dis- 
turbed ?”’ 
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He turned away and asked another and another, 
“Why had no one answered the challenge?” until the 
men were so struck by his boldness, that they began 
talking about him. Thus the rumor reached Saul 
that there was a young man in the camp who did not 
seem afra'd to challenge the Philistine monster. Saul 
sent for him. By the time David found himself 
before the king, he had entirely made up his mind. 
“My lord king, let none fear, I will go forth and 


fignt this Philistine,*’ ‘Nonsense,’ said Saul, 
kindly ; ‘“‘ you are only a lad, while he has been a 
warrior all his life.’’> ‘‘I am not so untried as you 


suppose. I keep my father’s sheep. Once a lion 
stole one of my lambs; I gave chase, seized the lamb 
and killed the lion. The same thing happened with 
a bear; and I'll so treat this fellow, since he has dared 
to defy the armies of the living God. The Lord, who 
delivered me from the jaws of the lion and the paws of 
the bear, will surely deliver me from this Philistine.” 

‘'Go, then!” said Saul, realizing that he had cer- 
tainly seen service, and had that courage which is 
always the best half of the battle; “let me put my 
armor on you, my brass helmet and my coat of mail, 
and here, take my sword.’? But David could not 
walk at all with all that heavy armor. ‘I can not 
go with these; I have never tried them.” He put 
them off with a sigh of relief, took his shepherd’s 
staff, and, picking up five smooth stones from the 
brook, he put them in his bag. They were all the 
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weapons he wanted, and, to the wonder and admira- 
tion of the whole army, he went forward and faced 
Goliath. 

The giant looked at David; and his armor-bearer, 
who carried his huge shield, stared too. ‘‘ What,” 
said he, scornfully looking at the fair boy with ruddy 
cheeks, ‘‘am I a dog, that you come to fight me with 
a stick?’ And he began cursing David and jeering . 
at him: “Come here, I'l] soon make mincemeat of you 
for the beasts of the field.’ But David was nota bit 
frightened at all this bragging. Notice how different 
is his tone: 

‘Thou comest to me with a sword and a spear and a javelin, 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel whom thou hast defied. This 
day will the Lord deliver thee into my hand, that all the 
earth may know that there is a God in Israel; and that all 
this assembly may know that the Lord saveth not with. 
sword and spear.” 

But he was going to spend no more time in words. 
As the huge bully approached with uplifted sword to 
crush him, David quickly ran toward him, put a stone 
in his sling, hurled it with unerring aim right at his 
forehead, and he fell to the earth — dead! 

When the Philistines saw their champion slain, 
they took to flight. _Up rose the Israelites shouting, 
and pursued them back to their own land—to the 
very gates of Gath and Ekron. What a day ot 
triumph for Israel! 


Why was David wise to refuse Saul’s armor { 
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Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Ask the scholars if they have ever seen a giant or a dwarf; 
some of them may have seen asuit of armor ina museum, iet them 
describe it. 

Name some of the giants we all have to conquer—avarice, lying, 
spite, 

If the Philistines had not taken away all arms from Israel 
and compelled them to use the weapons of nature, they would not 
have become so dangerously expert with thesling. Show how this 
has often been Israel’s fate in later days andin other ways. 

“Tt was a custom of antiquity for champions to come forward 
from the ranks of either army, usually with words of derisive de- 
fiance, and challenge one of the opposite forces; reminding us of 
De-Bohun at Bannockburn and Taille-fer at Senlac; also in the 
Iliad—Paris and Menelaos, Ajax and Hector; in Livy—the 
Horatii and the Curiatii.”—Geikie: ‘‘ Hours with the Bible.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FRIENDSHIP AND JEALOUSY. 


Biste Texts: ‘* Jealousy is cruel as the grave, the 
flashes thereof are flashes of fire.’’ 

Song of Songs viit. 6. 

“There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 

brother.”’ Proverbs xvii. 24. 


After that ‘‘famous victory’? David was the hero 
ofthe hour. ‘“ Who is he?”’ everybody, was asking. 
But on none had his bravery made so deep an 
impression as on Jonathan. Was Jonathan jealous— 
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did he fear that David's brave act overshadowed his 
own exploit near Gibeah, that people would forget 
Jonathan in rejoicing in the new hero? No! Jona- 
than was not that kind of man. He had no room in 
his generous heart for anything but admiration for 
the brave lad. Jonathan did not know the meaning of 
envy. 

He loved David just because of his bravery. 

“The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and 
he loved him as his own soul.” 

In his warm admiration, he took off his princely 
tobe, his girdle, even his sword and bow, and gave 
them all to David. These were honors as well as 
gifts. They became friends from that hour —till 
death. é 

Saul also showered honors upon him and made him 
give up the life of a shepherd and live in his palace. 
Saul would send him on raids against border foes and 
he always came back victorious. He was soon made 
one of the chief captains, and everybody was delighted. 
What a pity that things could not continue in this 
happy way! 

It has already been said that David was a skillful 
player on the harp. In this way he had first been 
brought tothe notice of Saul. Whenever the king felt 
gloomy, David would be sent for, and as his hands 
wandered over the strings, and the soft melody 
touched Saul’s soul, all his cares seemed to flee away: 
2 sweet content stole over him. What is so comfort- 
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ing as music! ‘There isa very pretty fable that you 

may some day read of Orpheus who played the lyre 

so wondrously that nothing could withstand its charm. 

Even the wild beasts were touched by it, would forger . 
their fierceness and gather round to listen. The 

ancients had a way of telling a truth in the form of a 

fable. 

But as David gained more and more fame as a 
warrior, Saul became less satisfied. He began to be 
jealous. How different his character from that of his 
son Jonathan! It annoyed him to hear the people 
for ever sounding the praises of David. One day 
when David and Saul returned from a particularly 
successful battle, the women came out of the cities 
to meet them, singing and dancing for joy and playing 
their timbrels and triangles.. But when the king 
heard the words of the song: 

“Saul hath slain his thousands 
And Dayid his ten thousands,” 
he grew furious. ‘‘ What,” he cried, “they ascribe ten 
thousands to David and only thousands to me? Next 
they will be asking to have him made king.” Allhis 
affection for David was gone. Oh, if he could only 
get him out of the way! When David was innocently 
playing before Saul next day, a dark thought entered 
the monarch’s angry soul, that even the music could 
not chase away. He hurled his spear at David, and 
the young man narrowly escaped the blow From 
that hour forward he knew that Saul was his enemy. 
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But he continued to be the favorite of the people, 
more than ever. 

This foolixh jealousy of Saul really spoilt the rest 
of his life and marred his otherwise noble character 
It blinded him to justice, it made him cruel and 
tevengeful. You will hardly recognize the chivalrous 
Saul, whose sympathy with his oppressed brethren 
won hm the crown, in the moody, spiteful man he 
became in his later years. 


What ts the best test of friendship ? 


NOTES FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


For a prince to present robes from his own person was con: 
sidered a special honor. 

Recall stories of famous f1iendships, that of Damon and 
Pythias, of Orestes and Pylades, Hallam and Tennyson; read 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Burgschaft.” Look up some Bible quotations on 
friendship. 

Give a lesson on the influence ot music. Tell why it plays so 
large a part in divine scivice; Amphion is said to have built 
Thebes to the sound of his lyre, the stones moving to their places . 
with the melody. David had an Aolian harp, so runs the story, 
which hung above his bed; the night breeze would play a melody 
on its strings, and he would rise and sing a hymn of praise to 
God. 

Read ‘‘Song of the Night,’’ Readings and Recitations, p. 95. 
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CHAPTER XXX1J. 
BETWEEN FATHER AND FRIEND. 


Bite Text:—“A friend loveth at all times, but in 
adversity he is born as a brother.*? Proverbs xvi. 17. 


Saul promised David that he would let him marry 
his eldest daughter Merab, if he only showed himself 
valiant against the Philistines again. I am afraid 
this was but an unworthy pretext of Saul to endanger 
David’s life. For he should have already given him 
his daughter for slaying Goliath. But David did not 
seek this honor. ‘“‘ Who am 1,’’ said he, modestly, 
“who are my kinsfolk, what is my father’s family in 
Israel, that I should be son-in-law toa king?’’ Stillhe 
went forth to battle again and came back victorious, 
only to find Merab married to another man, named 
Adriel, 

But Saul had a daughter Michal, who really loved 
this daring champion of Israel. Saul now promised 
Michal to David, but only on condition that he 
endangered his life in again attacking the national 
enemy. ‘They were times when “faint heart never 
won fair lady.’’ But ‘‘fortune always favors the 
brave.’? David came forth unharmed and claimed 
his bride. He now became Saul’s son-in-law, but s'ill 
the king would not give up his resolve to sweep 
David from his path. 

Jonathan was thu- placed in a very trying position. 
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David he loved ‘‘as his own soul;” yet his father 
sent word toslay him. He must protect his friend, 
so ne bade him hide in some secret place; still he did 
not wish to displease his father. Why not plead his 
friend’s cause ? He went to his father and said: 

** Do not sin against thy servant, against David, because he 
hath not sinned against thee, and because his works have 
been good towards thee. He put his life in his hand to 
smite the Philistine and wrought great deliverance for 


Israel. Thou sawest and didst rejoice, why then sin 
against innocent blood to slay David without a cause ?” 


O generous Jonathan, you have changed your father’s 
heart. Touched by his son’s rebuke, Saul swears, 
“As the Lord liveth he shall not be put to death.”’ 
The delighted Jonathan brought David back to his 
father and they were reconciled again. 

But that green-eyed monster, jealcusy, is a hard foe 
to slay. When we think he is dead, he is only lying 
quiet, and will spring up again when we least expect. 
Another victory of David, and Saul’s envious hatred 
returns as fierce as ever. Yes, he will slay David 
after all. His servants are commanded to watch the 
house, to kill him when he steps forth. But the 
fidelity and devotion of ..ichal now came to his rescue. 
She would save him at any cost. She let him down 
from the window at night, and put in his beda dressed- 
up image that looked like David. When the king’s 
servants came to take David she said he was sick. In 
this way she gained time. Again they come to take 
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him, sick or well; they discover the deceit; but by 
that time David is well away. Michal bore her 
father’s anger to save the husband she loved. 

David fled to Samuel, told him his troubles, and 
together they went to Naioth, in Ramah, the school 
of the prophets. Saul sent three sets of messengers 
to slay him even there; but each company was over- 
come with awe at these religious and peaceful sur- 
roundings, and those who came to slay reriained to 
worship. Angry at what he thought their dis- 
obedience, the king came himself. But Saul was a 
man of strong religious feeling, too, and showed it in 
his earlier and brighter days. It was only his jealousy 
and anger that now frequently got control of his 
better self. He, too, forgot his evil passions in this 
sweet, religious peace. In this holy retreat, his soul 
was filled withawe. Thespirit of God stole over him. 
Once, just before his reign began, he had entered 
among Samuel’s company of prophets and the holy 
companionship had inspired him and given him “a 
new heart.’’ Perhaps he recalled now that earlier day 
when he was not a king, but a better ard 2 happier 
man. Here in the same place he now spends the 
night in prayer with his old teacher and counselor, 
Samuel; so that people asked, “Is Saul alsoamong the 
prophets?” Saul returned to Gibeah, humbled and 
purified. 


Davié and Jonathan meet again. ‘‘ What is my 
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iniquity,” said David, “that I should be persecuted 


unto death in this way?” ‘‘ Fear nothing,’’ said his 
friend, ‘‘I will protect you.’’ ‘ But to-morrow is the 
New Moon Festival ; when all assemble at the king's 
table, I shall be missed.” ‘Never mind,” said 


Jonathan, ‘‘I will excuse you, and let you know if 
my father still seeks your life. God witness that I 
shall be true to you, and advise you as to your 


welfare.” .No need to assure him of his friendship, 
David knew he was loyal aud true. “Let us again 
promise to befriend each other and each other’s 
families.’’ The bond of friendship was renewed. 


“ Hide here, and in a few days I will return and will 
tell you whether you must stay or flee.”’ 

- Jonathan returned, bringing bad news. Saul was 
as bitter as ever. For when Jonathan had ventured 
again to put in a mild plea for David, this time he was 
not so successful. Saul in blindness of passion had 
cast a javelin at him. How much he suffered and 
underwent for the sake of his friend! ‘The friends 
embraced and wept. “Goin peace,’’ sobbed Jonathan. 
“We have both sworn that God be between us and 
between our children for ever. Good-bye, David.’’ 
“ Good-bye, Jonathan.’’ And thus they parted. 

There is no nobler instance of unselfish friendship, 
in the world’s history than that shown for David by 
the son of his enemy. When we want an example of 
a true friend we always think of Jonathan. 

Dught we to forgive Michal’s deceptzon ? 
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Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUuPIis. 


seek comparisons in the different Bible stories where you can} 
here is one, Jacob works for Rachel, her.father deceives him out 
of his reward, so he works for her again and wins her. David 
fights for a kiny’s daughter, is also deceived, fights again, and 
wins a king’s daughter at last. 

Pick out from the ‘‘ Wisdom Books” of the Bible (as Proverbs, 
Job and Ecclesiastes are called) all admonitions against anger, 
such as Prov. xvi. 32; Eccl. vii. 9, etc. 

Naioth may have been a log cabin in which the company of 
prophets lived. 

The ‘‘ New Moon” is not to-day the festival it once was. But 
still mournful prayers are omitted from the Ritual, and Psalms of 
Praise (Hallel) are added. See Vol. I., page 179. 


CHAPTER XXX/1. 
THE KFUGITIVE. 


BrstE Text:—**‘ Thou shalt not go up and down as a 
tale-bearer among thy people.”’ Leviticus xix. 3. 


David had no time to lose. The unhappy fugitive 
must continue his flight. He went inthe direction of 
his own home, Bethlehem, and came to a place called 
Nob. There was a small temple here, presided over 
by a priest named Ahimelech. The priest was alarmed 
at his unexpected appearance, without guards, his 
yarments soiled and torn. But David induced him to 
give him some bread, and also to entrust him with the 
sword of the Philistine giant, that had been kept there 


DAVID PRAYING, 


THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 
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since David had siain him. Now there was a man 
standing by, named Doeg, who had quietly watched 
these proceedings; and thought, perhaps, he might 
make something out of them by telling Saul. 

David hastened on, and gradually a good many dis- 
appointed and discontented people who were admirers. © 
of David began to join him; perhaps, also, some mem- 
bers of his family— 


‘Everyone that was in distress; everyone that was in debt, 
and everyone that was bitter of soul,” 


flocked to the standard of this ancient Robin Hood, so 
that he soon had a band of nearly four hundred trusty — 
followers. Their stronghold was a rocky cave, called 
-Adullam, not far from Bethlehem. David feared that 
Saul, in one of his impulsive bursts of passion, might 
revenge himself on his parents. He must save them 
at all hazards. The brave warrior was also a dutiful 
‘son. Courage and obedience go hand in hand. You 
may often judge one’s character by the way he treats 
his parents. So, while he would not leave them 
behind him, he also did not intend to expose his aged 
father and mother to all the perils of his own moun- 
tain-life, where, pursued by the enmity of Saul, he 
every day took his life in his hands. So, risking the 
danger, he secretly crossed the river Jordan, almost 
under the very eyes of Saul, and entrusted his parents 
to the care of the king of a friendly province—Moab. 
Moab, you will remember, was the birthpiace of Ruth, 
from whom David was descended. 
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But David's retreat was not long secure. A trusty 
friend came to inform him that there was danger 
ahead, so that the fugitive and his followers had to 
move on. All this was not good news to Saul, he 
began to suspect that those about him were secret 
friends of David. So, while sitting under the 
tamarisk tree at Gibeah, with his servants around him, 
he turned upon them ina manner that was half rebuke 
and half appeal: ‘‘Why do you conspire with the 
son of Jesse ; suppose he were niade king in my place, 
would he give you better fields or more honors? 
There is not one of you that I can trust; none of you 
told me that David and Jonathan had made a league 
of friendship, none of you feel sorry for me and none 
of you will help me.’’? There was a dead silence; 
they azd feel sorry for him, yet how could they 
sympathize with him in his cruel and needless perse- 
cution of the people’s favorite ? 

But one man stepped forward—it was Doeg the 
Edomite, the treacherous tale-bearer, who now saw 
an opportunity of winning royal favor. He said that 
he had seen David come to the priest Ahimelech at 
Nob and receive food and a sword. Theenraged king 
sent for Ahimelech and all his priests, and accused 
them of treason, for conspiring against the king’s 
enemy. Nobly they defended the absent David: 

*‘ Who among all thy servants is so faithful as David, whom 


thou hast: taken into thy council and who is so honorabie 
an thy house ¢’ 
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They pleaded, too, their own innocence, but it was of 
nouse. Turning to his guard, he issued the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Slay these priests.” But they would not 
kill these holy men—no, not even at the risk of the 
king’s displeasute. Then he turned to the rascal 
Doeg, ‘‘You slay them.’’ He had betrayed them, 
why should he hesitate to kill them? To what fear- 
ful crimes was the king’s jealousy bringing him ! 
But one escaped the slaugliter—Ahimelech’s son 

Abiathar—and he Lrought to David the tragic news. 
“Ah,” said David, ‘* when I saw that scamp Doeg 
there, I knew he would tell Saul. Unhappy man that 
Iam, I am the cause of the death of all your father’s 
house; henceforth stay with me, fear nothing, for he 
who seeks my life, seeks yours also.” 


Should the priests havz dented help to David as an enemy of 
the king ? 


— 


Nores FoR ‘\'EACH#RS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Gibeah in Benjamin, Saul’s birthplace, was made his royal 
residence. 

Read ‘‘ Honor to Pareats,” ‘*‘ Polano’s Talmud,” page 241. 

Read Psalm Ixiii., ascribed to David while in the wilderness. 

To Doeg may we well apply the text, ‘‘Envy thou not the 
oppressor and choose none of his ways,” 

In Sanhedrin x. 2, the Mishna voices the contempt felt for 
Doeg, by naming him among seven persons who are denied bliss 
in the future world. 
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CHAPTER XXXI11. 
FORBEARANCE. 


Biaiz Text:—“ Say not, as he hath done to me, so wit 
I do to him.’’ Provervs XX1V. ag. 


Word reached David in his mountain retreat +hzt 
the Philistines had attacked the people of Keilah--a 
city of Judah, just south of Adullam — and stolen their 
wheat and cattle. Could he, in his desperate condi- 
tion, help his people now? His men wished to dis- 
suade him from so daring an attempt, “We are ir 
peril even in Judah, how much more in the land of 
the Philistines?’’ David hesitated. Should he risk. 
his life to save his distressed brethren or should ke 
look out for himself? The worthier motive conquered. 
He put his trust in God. Down he came upon these 
Philistine robbers, put them to flight, and brougkt 
back the stolen pluuder to the distressed people of 
Keilah. 

But he soon learns that it is dangerous to linger 
here longer, so he and his men wander towards the 
wilderness of Ziph. Here Jonathan steals out to 
encourage his beloved friend and “ to strengthen his 
hand in God.’? 

‘‘Fear not, my father shall not find thee. Thou shalt be 
king over Israel and i shall be next to thee.” 

Alas for Jonathan, that hope was never to be ful- 
filied. This, indeed, was their last meeting, but 
neither knew it. Meanwhile Saul would give him 
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no rest, hunting him down from rocky cave to moun- 
tain fastness; and he had many narrow escapes. At 
one time it looked as though David would be delivered 
into his enemy’s hands at last. It isa beautiful story 
that is twice told: 

Saul learned that David was hidden hehind the hilf 
of Achilah. From here Saul pursued him to Maon, 
south of Hebron. This district is called ““The Arabah”’ 
(desert) and includes all the valley of the Dead Sea. 
With a large force of men the place was besieged. 
Night came on, the besiegers lay down to sleep; for 
Saul would not give up the pursuit, so bitter was his 
enmity. Out stole David and his friend Abishai. 
There was no one on guard. There lay Saul with his 
spear stuck in the ground at his head, and Abner, his 
captain, lay beside him, with a barricade formed by 
the wagons around them. “There’s your enemy at 
fast,” said Abishai, “shall I smite him with his own 
spear ? I can kill him at one stroke.’’ David, horrified 
at the thought, held him back: 

** Destroy him not; who dare put forth his hand against the 
Lora’s Anointed and be guiltless? His day will coma & 
die. God forbid that I should put forth my hand against 
the king. “But take the spear at his head and the cruse 
water and let us go.” 


So they slipped away and no one stirred. David 
ran a great distance up the mountains, and then 
shouted at the top of his voice “ Abner!’ Abner 
stirred; “Who is that calling?” “ You are a nice ané 
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valiant guard for the king, I must say,” said David. 
‘“Why didn’t you keep better watch, some one might 
have come in and slain the king; you deserve to die 
for your negligence; look, and you will see that the 
king’s sword and cruse of water are gone.’? Then 
Saul recognized the voice: ‘‘Is this thy voice, my son 
David?” ‘‘It is, my lord,’’ said David, reverently 
bowing. 

‘Why doth my lord pursue his servant? For what have I 
done? What evil is in my hand? Saith an ancient - 
proverb, ‘Out of the wicked cometh forth wickedness,’ 
but my hand shall not be upon thee. This day thine eyes 
have seen how the Lord delivered thee into mine hand. 


Some bade me kill thee, but mine eyes spared thee. The 
Lord judge between me and thee.” 


The conscience stricken Saul, always impulsive in 
good as in evil, burst into tears: 


‘*I have sinned. Thou art more righteous than I. If one 
find his enemy will he let him go well away? But thou 
hast rendered me good for evil. May the Lord reward 
thee good for what thou hast done me this day. Return, 
my son David. I will no more do thee harm, because my 
life was precious in thy sight this day. I have been 
foolish, I have erred exceedingly.” 


‘Here is your spear,” said David, very much touched 
by the king’s humility ; “send one of the young men 
to fetch it; may God render to every man his right- 
eousness and his faithfulness. As I delivered you 
to-day, so may I be delivered.’’ ‘‘ Blessed be thou, 
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my son,” said Saul, “you will yet do mighty things 
and you will prevail.’’ And so they parted. 


Would David have been justified in slaying Saul? 


—— 


“Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The King was called the ‘‘anointed ' (Hebrew M’-shi-ach)! 
because the ceremony of consecration consisted in pouring oil on 
his head. 

The second version of this story places the scene in the cave of 
Adullam; here David, instead of taking the sword and cruse, cuts 
off a hem from the king’s skirt. In connection with this story, 
tead ‘‘ Nothing Without Use,’ Polano’s Talmud, p. 310; also 
“Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets,” p. 384. 

Read Psalm cxlii. 

Saul's most striking trait is his impulsiveness; that urged him 
on to deeds both good and evil. Trace this quality in every 
incident told of his life. 

Jonathan loved his friend, but he stayed by his father, although 
disapproving his persecution of David. Here was a divided duty, 
and all will agree that Jonathan chose rightly. Take this oppor- 
tunity for a lesson on ‘‘ conflicting duties.” 

We love Jonathan because he was-as gentle as he was brave; 
he had many of the tender qualities of a woman and ail the 
sterling qualities of a man. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘THE PEACEMAKER. 


Bite Text:—'' Wisdom is better than weapons ot war; 
but one sinner destroyeth much good.” 
Ecclesiastes tx. 18 


About this time the aged Samuel died... He had 
long retired from active service, still the loss was greatly 
felt and all Israel mourned his, death. Perhaps his 
work was not then valued at its’ true worth. , Only in 
after years did people understand what a great’ ‘man he: 
‘was and how much he had done for, the.nation and the! 
faith. { 

) David’s band had now increased to some six hundred.’ 
They lived. mostly in the desert of Judah, among the 
barren wastes and. highland_fastnesses. “At one time 
they wandered down to the wilderness , of Paran, the 
home of Ishmael, you remember. It was.a-wild, strange 
life. They sratia protect the flocks of their neighbors 
and save them from-robber bands, and in ‘exchange 
‘would be given cattle, wine and corn., They would 
also conduct travelers through dangerous passes for 
suitable reward. Some of the Bedouins do much the 
‘same thing to-day. ‘Still, it was an existence full .of, 
danger. Sometimes, in spite of the protection they, 
rendered, the people benefited were neither kind nor; 
grateful. Nabal was one of these. 

‘He was‘a rich man whose pasture Jands on Mount! 
Carmel were full of cattle. Carmel is easily seen, as it: 


| 
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is the only promontory along the reorlar coast line. 
Here Nabal had three thousand sheep arid a thousand 
goats. But he did not bear a good rame. He was 
churlish, oe anda drunkard. I think boys would 
call. heal “mean.” 

Sheep-shearing time came round. This was always 
an occasion for feasting and good cheer : quite a festival 
in fact. Since David had protected the flocks of Nabal, 
he took the opportunity to send ten young men to greet 
him, wish him peace and, at the same time, to remind 
him of the services they had rendered, and to ask a 
present on the joyous occasion. 

But the disagreeable Nabal said: “ Who is David? I 
am not going to give my bread and water and meat to 
people I know nothing about.” They brought back this 
ungracious message; and you can well imagine how 
angry it made David and his men. If they could not 
obtain food peaceably, they would fight for it. Each 
man girded on his sword, and only two hundred were 
left behind with the baggage. 

The approach of David reached the ears of Nabal’s 
wife, Abigaii; she was beautiful, clever and kind. 
She was determined to prevent this quarrel if possible. 
She had been told by her own household what a good 
friend David had been to themall. The messenger who 
brought her the news said: ‘‘ David and his men were 
always very kind to us. While they were near, we 
never missed any of our sheep. They were a wall of 
protection both by day and night. And our master 
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Nabal is such a base fellow, there is no reasoning wif 
him atall.” 

Abigail’s mind was soon made up. A generous 
preseiit of loaves, wine, dressed meat, parched corn, 
raisins and figs was hastily prepared and laden upon 
asses. She rode down, accompanying the present, and 
met David and his men on the way. “ Blame me not 
tor your bad treatment,’’ she said; “ pray listen to me. 
Ylease do not pay any heed to Nabal’s message, for 
Nabal is his name and folly is his nature (Heb., Vaba‘= 
fool). And now, my lord, let me keep you from biooa- 
shed. Behold this present, let it be given to your 
followers Forgive my trespass, and may God make 
your house sure and fight your battles, and may no evii 
come upon you. May your soul be bound up in the 
bundle of life. When better days come may you 
have no cause to grieve that you had shed innocent 
blood; and do not forget your faithful handmaid, 
Abigail.” J 
_ Who could resist such a beautiful speech and such 
a generous present? Certainly, not David. His 
anger died at once: ‘“ Bless you for saving me from 
the guilt of bloodshed and blessed be God that sent 


you.” 
As for Nabal, he was drinking himself to death 
and did die soon after. Some time later David 


sent messengers to Abigail, asking her hand in 
matriage. You will not be surprised to learn thai 
she consented. In the olden days of the patriarchs, 
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Rebecca had a'so won a husband by courtesy to a 
stranger. | ‘ 


flad David aright to demand food from Natal ? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 
In pastoral and agricultural life, sheep-shearing and harvests 


are the great events of the year. 

‘May thy soul be bound up in the bundle of life.” This is an 
Eastern figure of speech. It is still used to express the hope of 
immortal life. The initials of the Hebrew words are often ins 
scribed on tombstones; they are; ‘nm ‘a‘y¥ ‘3 ‘Nn. 

Read Prov. xxx. 8, 9. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


Biste Text: ‘“ Ye shall not steal; neither shall ye deal 
talsely, nor lie one to another.” Leviticus xtx. 13. 


This wild and perilous life led by David and his men 
could not continue much longer. The strain was too 
gieat. The bitter enmity of Saul, that had died out 
only for a time, had made David an outlaw. He was 
under the ban: a price was put upon his head. If he 
wished to live in security, he must leave the land of 
the people he loved and seek refuge in some foreign 
nation, as Jephthah was forced to do in the days of the 
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yudges. You will understand what terrible despair at 
,ast compelled him to seek protection among his old 
enemies—the Fhilestenes. 

But would they receive him? Yes, indeed! Achish 
of Gath was well pleased to have so dangerous a foe, 
with six hundred stalwarts, under his eye. David had 
to promise some service for this protection. The Phil- 
istine king supposed that he had quarreled with his 
people, and would now gladly take up arms against 
them. He, therefore, gave them the city of 
Ziklag, in the Negeb, to live in, on condition that they 
would become his vassals. and make war against the 
Israelites, giving him part of the booty. 

But David loved his people far too well to be 
induced, even in this most desperate strait, to take up 
arms against them. In fact, he was neither candid nor 
truthful to Achish, in the way in which he evaded and 
broke this promise. He would sally forth with his 
men, apparently to attack his own people, but really to 
make a raid on their enemies—on the Geshurites, the 
Girzites and the Amalekites. Of course this made 
Achish believe that he now hated the Israelites and 
had broken with them forever. 

We cannot for a moment defend this deception on 
the part of David. He was very hard pressed, it is 
true. But our truthfulness is only tested under diffi- 
enlties. Who wiil not be truthful when nw sacrifice 
is called for? ‘‘ Let justice reign, though the heavens 
fall,’’ is a fine Persian proverb. Be truthful not only 
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when it is easy, but when it is hard, and brings pain 
and loss. 
The Philistines were preparing for a terribie battle 
with the Israelites. David’s deceit was now to put 
him in an awkward position. Naturally Achish called 
upon him to assist. David could not deceive him now. 
He answered vaguely: “ Thou shalt know what thy 
servant will do,” which the king immediately supposed 
meant the warm promise of help. To frame your 
words that they will convey a meaning different to 
your intention is called “prevari-cation,’? which is 
nothing better than skilful lying. Fortunately, the 
lords of the Philistines unconsciously came to his 
essistance. For, when they saw Davidand his men in 
the ranks, they were very angry with the king and 
said, ‘What are-these Hebrews doing here; do not 
trust them; who knows but that at the last moment they 
will join the enemy? Send them back.’ The king 
explained to David that he trusted him, but that he 
would not oppose the wishes of his lords, so he had 
‘better take his men out of the Philistine ranks. David 
pretended to be very sorry, but we know that he was 
glad to be saved from fighting against his own people. 
But a sad state of affairs met them when they 
marched back to Ziklag. Cowardly taking advantage 
of the absence of the men, the Amalekites made an 
attack on the town, burnt it and carried off all the 
women and children, besides evervthing they could 
lay their hands upon. The Amalekites always were 
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mean and cowardly, from the days of Moses when they 

stole behind the Israelites, cutting down the sick and 

the wounded. The men were heartbroken with grief. 
and wept till they could weep no longer. Then up 

rose a few —whom, grief had made unreasonable, as it 

so often does—and turning against David, cried: “ He 

is the cause of all-our troubles, let us stone him.”’ 

But this ungrateful counsel did not prevail. For 
David, always the active and practical, said: ‘ Let us 
not waste time in upbraiding each other, but let us 
rise and pursue the Amalekites.’’ This gave a better 
turn to their thoughts; it sounded like hope, and 
soon they were on the road again pursuing at full 
speed. But the long and hurried march began to 
exhaust their strength; two huudred of them could go 
no further and were left behind to look after the 
baggage. The remaining four hundred went on alone. 
A wounded Egyptian, whom they found abandoned by 
the wayside, and whom they befriended, directed them 
to the path taken by the Amalekites. Soon they 
overiook them enjoying tliemselves with the plunder. , 
The struggle was long and stubborn but the robbers - 
yielded at last, and many were glad to take to their 
camels and run. David and his men were soon on the 
road back, with their wives and children safe and 
sound, with not only their goods secured, but with a 
tich booty of sheep, cattle and camels as well. So 
David won the confidence of his followers once more. 

They soon reached the two hundred who had been 
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left by the wayside, and some greedy men were for not 
dividing the spoil with them. ‘“ No,’’ said David 
sternly, “it is only fair that those who take care of the 
baggage should share equally with those who engage 
in battle.’?’ And that became a law in Israc! aftet. 
wards. To his friends throughout Judah, he sent pres- 
ents from the Amalekite spoil. They were soon back 
at Ziklag and at peace again. But stirring events were 
happening in Israel. 


Was tt David's duty to join Saul’s forces? . 


Norres FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


A historian compares David to Coriolanus the Roman, who alse 
took refuge among his nation’s foes—the Volscians. The contrast 
between the two men is stronger than the similarity. Coriolanus 
made war against his countrymen; David refused to do so, but 
secretly helped them at the peril of his life. ‘Themistocles, the 
Athenian, also fled to his enemy, the king of Persia. 

The Geshurites lived near Philistia and must not be confounded 
with the people of Geshur up north in Syria. 

Read ‘‘Conduct as a Fine Art” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
chap. iv.—‘‘ Truth.” 

For a similar rule about division of spoil, see Numbers xxx. 27 


POTTERY UNEARTHED AT JERUSALEM. 


THE DEFEAT ON GILBOA 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE DEFEAT ON GILBOA. 


BxBLE TExT: “Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust 
also in him. and he will bring it to pass.’’ 
Psalm xxxvii. 5. 


Once more Saul took the field against his nation’s 
foes. But his old courage and his old faith were gone. 
These two qualities are usually found together. His 
heart was heavy and he was full of doubt and mis- 
giving. Perhaps, too, he was a little conscience- 
stricken that he had driven David, the champion, out 
of the country and at a time when his help was so 
sorely needed. Samuel, his earlier advisor, was dead 
too. Saul seemed to be left alone. 

In a dark moment of doubt, losing his trust in God, 
he actually sought out a witch at Endor (situated on 
Little Hermon), to ask her how this battle with the 
Philistines would fare. She pretended to call up 
the spirit of Samuel, and through him told Saul 
that he would be defeated. This, of course, was 
easy to foretell, because the king’s fears made it seem 
likely. 

It is well that you should know that witches and 
magicians can no more look into the future than we 
ourselves. ‘Those who pretend they can, are usually 
impostors, who take advantage of the weakness of 
foolish people. Godin His wisdom and love keeps 
from ns the knowledge of things about to happen. 
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He asks us to trust Him, to do our best, and all will 
be well. 


The Philistines were encamped at Shunem. They 
must have reached this point by marching north and 
then east. It is easy to get from the Plain of Sharon 
to the Plain of Jezreel, where the battle was about to be 
fought. On the Plain the advantage was with the 
Philistines, for there they could use their chariots and 
horsemen, which Israel lacked. Saul and his army 
took their station in the Plain and the fatal battle began. 
It was the story of the fall of Shiloh over again, when 
the ark of God was taken. Saul saw his warriors 
falling all around him, until Mount Gilboa, up which 
they retreated, was covered with the slain. Triumph 
followed the Philistines everywhere. Saul’s three sons 
fell, fighting to the last, and among them, oh, sad to 
tell it, our beloved Jonathan. But the fearless Saul had 
not yielded yet, although the arrows were flying thick 
and fast. He was wounded at last, and he knew it was 
death. Should he die by the hands of the idolatrous 
Philistines? Never! Turning to his armor-bearer, he 
said, ‘“ Thrust me through with thy sword that I be 
slain not by the Philistines.’’ But his faithful servant 
shrank from laying his hands upon Israel’s anointed. 
Then the old hero-warrior, not to be thwarted, pointed 
his sword to his breast and hurled himself upon it. 
Faithful to the end, his armor-bearer followed his 
example. 
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The defeat on Gilboa was followed by defeat in many 
of the surrounding places The day after the battle, the 
victors explored the field of the slain to strip them of 
their armor. ‘They came across the bodies of Saul and 
his sons. That was a find, indeed! They cut off thei1 
heads and tore off their armor, and sent these trophies 
of triumph throughout all their land, to spread the story 
of their victory, and placed Saul’s armor in the temple 
of their idol. Iu true barbaric style they took the 
bodies of Saul and his sons and fastened them to the 
wall of Beth-Shan, in Issachar, to strike terror into the 
hearts of their enemies But the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead had never forgotten Saul’s kindness, when he 
had roused all Israel to rescue them from cruel Nahash 
the Ammonite. {o some of their picked, valiant men 
stole forth at night, crossed the Jordan, and undertook 
the perilous task of taking down the bodies. Reverently 
they buried them in their own land, under the tamarisk 
tree in Jabesh, and mourned their loss for many days. 


When should we try to find out what is about to happen? 


Notres FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPits. 


In the days’ of Samuel, the righteous Saul had severely 
punished all witches.and dealers in magic. Although he believed, 
as did all people of his age, that wizards and sorcerers were gifted 
with occult powers and could foretell the future, still he felt that 
the knowledge was obtained by dark and unholy means. ‘That 
belief has prevailed almost to our own time. 
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It is not surprising that Saul was defeated, since someof Israel’s 
best men had joined David. See xz Chron. xii. 

Four memorable battles were fought in the Plain of Esdraelons 
(Jezreel): (1) the Battle of Kishon, see page 47 ; (2) the Battle 
of Jezreel, see page 54; (3) the battle of Gilboa and (later in this 
history] (4) the Battle of Megiddo. Jezreel, the principal town, 
gives its name to the whole plain. 

The act of the people of Jabesh-Gilead presents a lesson in 
gratitude. 

Read ‘‘ Raising of Samuel’ and ‘Song of Saul,’ Readings 
and Recitations, pp. 90, 92. 

The Future: ‘‘ The hidden things belong to God, but the 

revealed things belong to us and to our children that we may 
fulfil his law.” —Deut. xxix. 20. 
‘« Lead, kindly light! amid the encircling gloom. 
Lead Thou me on; keep Thou my feet, 
I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
One step enough for me.”—J. H. N. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
OTEE  MIGHIY .FALLEN,.” 


Buste Text: ‘‘For I should have denied God who is 
above, if I rejoiced at the destruction of him that 
hated me, or lifted nyse up when evil found him.”’ 

Job xxxt. 28-29. 


Thus passed away Israel’s first king. In spite of 
some serious drawbacks in his character, he was a man 
of sterling virtues. He was every incha warrior king 
and his spear was never absent from his side. The 
first king, the beginner of a new order of things, he 
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had to meet difficulties that we, perhaps, do not suffi- 
ciently bring to mind. Itis to his credit that there 
was no rebellion in Israel during all the twenty years 
that he reigned. He was as modest and simple on the 
throne as at the plough. He was brave, frank and 
sternly just. Religious even to the extreme of fanati- 
cism; very crueland fierce when stirred to jealousy, yet 
quick to be moved by holy influences. 

Again, we have seen that he was superstitious, 
moody, impulsive and of ungovernable passion. He 
was not a man of judgment ; and towards the end of his 
life his mind may have become weak. Lacking the 
righteousness of Samuel that never faltered, he did not 
entirely win the approval of the prophet party; 
ungenerous to his rival David, and needlessly cruel 
in the slaughter of the Gibeonites, whom ancient 
Israel had sworn to defend, he was not popular with 
the people. Thus his life seemed to be a disappoint- 
ment to himself and in a measure to his nation, and 
the knowledge of this saddened his later years. We 
rejoice with nim in his early life, we pity him in his 
later decline. His character, his career, his end, are 
full of precious lessons for us all | 


A messenger rushed into David’s presence at Ziklag. 
““Whence come you,’’? asked David, dreading bad 
news. “Ihave escaped from the camp of Israel; the 
people are fleeing in all directions; many are the sla.s, 
and Saul and Jonathan are among them.’’ He 
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further said that, seeing Saul in the throes of death, 
he had slain him at hisown request. He also brought 
Saul’s crown and bracelets, thinking to be rewarded. 
How little he understood David! ‘“ How darest thou 
put thy hand against the Lord’s anointed; thy blood 
be upon thine own head; thou shalt die.” 

Forgetful of all past enmity, and feeling nothing but 
sorrow and grief for the sad end of his king and his 
friend, David and, also, his men rent their clothes, 
mourned and fasted and wept aloud. Here is David's 
lamentation over Saul and Jonathan: 


“Thy glory, O Israel, lies slain upon the high pia: 
How are the mighty fallen! 


Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, , 

Lest the daughters of the idolatrous triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let no dew nor rain fall upon you, 
Ye fields and hills of death— 

For there the shield of the mighty all stained was cast away. 

The shield of Saul as of one not anointed. 


Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives. 
And in their death they were not divided. 
They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul 
. Who clothed you with scarlet in splendor, 

Who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 


Oh, Jonathan, slain upon the high places, 


/ 
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I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
Very dear hast thou been to me, 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
More tender than the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen 
And their weapons of war destroyed! 


What guality do you like best in Saul ? 


—_— 


NotrEs TO TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPlILs. 


Illustrate every trait of Saul mentioned in this chapter, by an 
incident in his history. This will serve the additional purpose of 
a review. 

Saul was in warmer sympathy with the ideals of the prophets 
in the earlier than in the latter years of his reign. 

Explain ‘‘An Elegy” and read ‘‘Gray’s Elegy.” 

David’s lament was called the ‘Song of the Bow” because of 
the mention of Jonathan’s Bow. 

‘Thy glory, oh Israel,” is sometimes translated ‘‘ gazelle,” 
which was applied to Jonathan, because of his personal beauty and 
his swiftness of foot. 

Read Browning’s ‘‘Saul”—Readings and Recitations, p. $1. 

‘*Tell it not in Gath” became a proverb, see Micah z. 10. 


A VEHICLE IN SOLOMON’S TIME, 


BOOK III. 


THE HOUSE OF JUDAH. 


——s 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
fue) TION “TRIBE. 


Bratz Text: “ Judah, thee shall thy brethren praise; 
thy father’s sons shall bow down before thee. The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s 
staff from between his feet, and unto him shall the 
obedience of the peoples be.’’ Genests xl¢x. 8-10. 


Do you remember, in the story of Joseph that is told 

in the first volume of this book, that it was JUDAH 
‘ who suggested that Joseph should be sold instead of 
being killed, and that it was Judah, too, who advised 
Jacob to entrust Benjamin to his care, promising to be 
surety for the lad? In both of these instances his 
advice was taken and that of the older brothers rejected. 
Judah showed that force of character that rfaturally 
placed him at the head of his brethren. These inci- 
dents seem to tell us in-advance the important place 
that the tribe of Judah would occupy among the other 
tribes We have now reached a point in the history 
where ‘the leadership of the nation is about to pass inte 
- the hands of a man of Judah— David. 
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In turning to Joseph we have just looked back some 
centuries from David’s time. If we looked forward a 
hundred years we would find the nation split in two 
divisions—ISRAEL and JUDAH. Later still, we would 
see “ Israel’? overthrown and lost, while “Judah,” after 
passing through captivity and sorrow, is allowed te 
begin again as a new‘nation—JuDa#A. In course of. 
time the word Judean became shortened into JEw. 
We to-day are the descendants of the Judeans—the . 
living survivors of the children of Israel. So you 
see how concerned we are in the rise of the House of 
Judah. 

Little had, so far, been heard of this tribe. Moses 
came from the tribe of Levi; Joshua and Samuel from 
Ephraim; Saul from Benjamin. None of the Judges 
sprang from Judah, except Othniel, of whom we 
know very little. Judah had very few towns. Jt had 
but one city of any note, Hebron; the rest were mere 
villages for cattle-breeders. Judah and Simeon 
remained almost as Moses had left them —peaceful 
shepherds. Living in the south, they were at first 
somewhat cut off from the rest of the tribes. But 
through the energy of Samuel, who did so much to 
make Israel a nation, they were gradually brought in 
closer contact with the rest of the people. Through 
the renuwn of David, the tribe of Judah was now 
brought fully to the front. His fame had traveled 
through the length and breadth of the land. ‘Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands,” 
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had become a proverb. What wonder, then, that at 
Saul’s death the people should speak of David as the 
most able man to be his successor—a man most likely 
to win the respect and fear of their enemies. 

The events now to be told commence a new book in 
the Bible called ‘‘ Second Samuel.’’ This name is 
given, although Samuel’s life and work are already 
over, as though to teach us that the influence of a good 
man does not end with his death. 


Is tt not an honor to be a jew? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


That which takes longest to ripen reaches the highest fruition. 

Hebron is one of the oldest cities in the world. It is situated 
in a valley surrounded by rocky hills. It was the burial place of 
the patriarchs and part of the inheritance of Caleb. 

Part of the blessing of Judah reads: ‘ Judah is alion’s whelp; 
from the prey, my son, thou art gone up; he stooped down, he 
crouched as a lion, and as a lioness who shall rouse him up?” 
Hence, the lion became the insignia of Judah. It will then be 
readily seen why the Hebrew name of ‘ Leonard’ is Jehudah. 

David was the youngest son of Jesse. How often the eldest 
boy of the family, from whom so much was expected, to whom so 
many privileges were given, and upon whom so many responsi- 
bilities were and still are placed, has been eclipsed by a younger 
brother. Give examples. Again, the younger children often have 
advantages which the older ones never enjoyed. 

Read 1 Sam. xvi. See Vol. I., p. 58. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
RIVALS FOR THE THRONE. 


BinteE Text: ‘‘He loveth transgression who loveth . 
strife.”’ Proverbs xvit. 19. 


After the news of Saul’s death had reached David, 
he and his men left the land of the Philistines ; exile 
was no longer necessary. They went at once to the 
chief city of their tribe, Hebron. Here the men of 
Judah anointed David king—but only over their own 
tribe. David at once sent this message across the 
river to the men of Jabesh-Gilead: 

‘« Blessed be ye of the Lord that ye have shown kindness unto 
your lord Saul, and have buried him; may God show 
kindness and truthto you. I, too, will reward this kind- 
ness. Let your hands be strong and be ye valiant 


Saul, your lord, is dead and the House of Judah have 
anointed me king over them.” 


But the kingship was not to go unchallenged, It 
was rare indeed in ancient days for succession to a 
throne to follow without bloodshed. Although Saul’s 
three sons, including Jonathan, had been left dead on 
the battlefield of Gilboa, there was yet another son 
left—Ishbaal, usually called Ishbosheth. Abner the 
commander-in-chief of Saul’s forces, set him up as a 
tival king. But Ishbosheth was a man who lacked all 
strength of character. Still, at the call of the 
energetic Abner, many rallied to his side, which 
showed, too, their fidelity to the house of Saul. JoAs, 
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son of Zeruiah, David’s sister, who is about to play a 
great part in these pages, was at the head of David’s 
men. 

Both parties met at the pool of Gibeon in Benjamin, » 
which was really the frontier line between David’s and 
Saul’s allies. They hesitated to begin a battle, hating 
to slay their own brethren; but it had to come at last. 
Beginning with a trial of strength, they were soon 
engaged in deadly battle. Many fell, Abner losing 
three hundred men and Joab but eighteen. Asahel, 
brother of Joab, ‘‘as swift as a young roe,” pursued 
Abner; after begging him to withdraw, Abner with 
regret and sorrow was compelled to strike him with 
his sword in self-defence; the thrust killed him. The 
opposing parties met again; but Abner, who wished to 
avoid unnecessary bloodshed, called out to Joab: 

‘«Shall the sword devour forever? Knowest thou not it will 
be bitterness in the latter end? How long shall it be 


then, ere thou bid the people return from pursuing their 
brethren?” 


Joab felt the force.of this appeal, blew the trumpet 
and called off his men; but the struggle was not yet 
- over. 

Daily David grew stronger and his opponent weaker. 
At last Ishbosheth quarreled with his best friend 
Abner, because he had married Rizpah, one of Saul’s 
widows. So, seeing that he was supporting a lost 
cause and an ungrateful man, the general entered 
into a league with David to make him king of all 


- 
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Israel. He now threw all his influence into David’s 
cause. He sent messages to the elders of Israel, 
reminding them that once they had wanted to make 
David king—why not crown him now? Abner had 
been the only support of Ishbosheth during his two 
years’ nominal reign over Israel, so his withdrawal 
ended nearly all opposition to David. But the 
revengeful Joab was not satisfied that things should 
pass off so peacefully. He was jealous of Abner’s favor 
with David, and had never forgiven him for slaying his 
brother Asahel, although it was but in self-defence. 


' So, inviting the unsuspecting Abner to a friendly talk, 


Joab basely slew him. 5 
David never forgave that crime. In bitter and 
scornful words, that Joab could not easily forget, he 
denounced him: “ May the guilt of his blood fall upon 
you and your house.’’ He confessed that, though king, 
he was too weak to punish these ‘‘sons of Zeruiah,” 
that they were too much for him. David declared a 
public mourning for Abner, making even his slayers 
rend their garments and put on sackcloth. He was 
buried at Hebron. David wept at the death of the 
warrior who had tried to dispute his throne, and the 
people, seeing his tears, wept also. He would take no 
food that day. 
‘Know ye not that a prince and a great man hath fallen this 


day in Israel? As a man falleth before the children of 
iniquity, so did he fall.” 


After the death of Abner two brutal men slew 
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the weak Ishbosheth, stealing into his house at noon, 
when his servants dozed in the midday heat. They 
brought the news in triumph to David and expected to 
be rewarded. But they were mistaken in their man. 
Said David: . 


‘*As the Lord liveth who hath redeemed my soul out of 
adversity, when one told me saying, ‘Behold, Saul is dead,’ 
thinking to have brought good tidings, I took hold of him 
and slew him. Such was the reward I gave him for his 
tidings. How much more when wicked men have slain 
a righteous person in his own house upon his bed, shall I - 
not require his blood of your hand and take you away 
from the earth ?” 


At his stern command, the two murderers were put 
to death. 

There was no rival to David now. Israel needed a 
man of power to rule over them in those stormy times. 
Why hesitate longer to place David at their head? So 
the choice of Judah was confirmed by all the tribes: 
David was made king of all Israel. 


” Should Abner have deserted Ishbosheth? 


NoTEs To TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILs. 


Ish-baal. Later, Israel did not like the heathen ending daa/ to 
their names and changed them in every case to dosheth, ‘‘shame.” 

To marry a king’s widow was in ancient times regarded as a 
design against the throne. But Abner could hardly have been 
guilty of any such intention in asking to marry Rizpah. 
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A NEW KING AND A NEW CAPITAL, 
1020 B. C. E. 


Brrze Text: “ As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his people.” 
Psalm CALVU. 2. 


David was the son of Jesse, a maker of hair cloth, 
and could trace back his ancestry to Ruth, who will 
always be remembered for her faithfulness to Naomi. 
‘His mother’s name is not given. He was born in 
Bethlehem-Judah, and you have been told the early 
story of his life and how he gradually rose from 
humble place to great fame. First a shepherd, then, 
for his bravery in slaying the giant Philistine, made 
the king’s armor-bearer. Then captain of a thousand; 
later still, he is next to the commander-in-chief and 
becomes son-in-law of the king. Now, at last, at 
thirty, the age at which Joseph was made ruler of 
Egypt, we see him monarch of all Israel. 

It is sad to think that strife should have been neces- 
sary to secure the throne. But that was all over now. 
Messengers from the different tribes came to Hebron 
to pay their respects to David: 


‘We are thy bone and thy flesh; in times past when Saul was 
king over us, it was thou that didst lead Israel forth to 
battle. Verily hath the Lord said to thee: ‘Thou shalt 
feed my people, thou shalt be prince over Israel.’ ” 


David made a solemn covenant with them before 
the Lord, promising to rule them justly and to respect 
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their rights, and asking their fidelity aud obedience 
in return. Thus was David anointed Israel’s king. 

But a strong hand was needed to guide the young 
nation. Civil war had upset the country. ‘Tribal 
jealousies had to be appeased and opposing parties 
called to order. The Philistines held half the land 
again. Indeed, they no sooner heard that David was 
king and that all the tiibes were uniting in acknowl- 
edging him, than they at once hurried an army into the 
valley of Rephaim, in Judah. They naturally feared, 
that, under a leader like David, Israel might try to 
shake off the Philistine yoke, for, after the defeat on 
Gilboa, some tribes had become their vassals again. 

So David had no sooner entered into his royal honors 
than he must be up and fighting. Nor should it be 
supposed that he had a large army, although king of 
Israel. They did not all flock to his standard at once. 
Still he had his band of picked warriors, his “old 
guard,’’ who had been true to him-in all his years of 
hardship. He did not wait for many to come to his 
side, but at once made such a vigorous attack on the 
Philistines that the shock scattered them. They left 
even their idols behind them, which David seized and 
burnt. Once they had taken Israel’s ark in battle; 
the tables were turned now. 

But the Philistines were unwilling to give up the 
fight without a further struggle. They were soon in 
line in the valley of Rephaim again. David had not 
men enough to make an open attack. So he and his 
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warriors stole behind some mulberry trees. Screened 
by the shelter of the trees and unheard because of 
their rustling, they were able to reach the rear of the 
enemy, and so thoroughly discomfited them that they 
began to flee; David followed in hot pursuit, smiting 
them from Geba back to their own plains. Many a 
large army has been defeated by a small force in that 
way. 

This victory over the most dangerous enemy helped 
to strengthen David’s power and win the confidence 
ef his people. He was now prepared for an engage- 
ment that was to have far greater consequences for 
the future. b 

There was a city on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin, about thirty-two miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, called Jebus, that was still in the possession 
of the Jebusites. It had not been conquered so far, 
chiefly because its natural situation made it danger- 
ous, if not impossible, to attack. Yet, this stronghold 
in the midst of Israel stood in the way both of its 
security and its union, for it was an excellent rallying 
place for their enemies. It ;was a city fortified by 
nature, built on steep hills that were very hard to 
scale. On the west and south it was surrounded bya 
valley, and on the east by a deep ravine, through which 
the river Kedron flowed. ‘Then again, a valley cut 
through the middle of this city on the cliffs, dividing 
it into two separate forts. The north side, being more 
open to attack, was fortified by walls and towers, So 
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its wonderfully protected position had passed into a 
proverb, ‘“ Even the blind and the lame could defend 
Febuselet 2 

But this boast did not frighten David. His brave 
general, Joab, discovered an unseen watercourse in the 
rocks by which an entrance could be obtained into the 
citadel. The heights were scaled and the fortress city 
seized. It was the last and the greatest triumph 
over the Canaanite natives of Palestine. There was 
no longer any doubt of Israel’s conquest now. They 
had made this land their home. 

From this time on Jebus, to be known in future as 
JERUSALEM, was to play an important part in the 
world’s history. David partly rebuilt it and more 
strongly fortified it. Its western quarter was named 
Zion and was also styled “‘ The City of David.” Jeru- 
salem was made the capital of the country in place of 
Hebron; and from its commanding position and excel- 
lent location between north and south, it well deserved 
to be. Here, too, David built a cedar palace. Israel’s 
fame and properity were growing, and they were pre- 
pared to do great things. 

The increase of the army and the strengthening of the 
bouadaries of Israel were only supplying its material 
wants. But David did noteforget the higher and holier 
needs of his people. He was anxious to build them a 
Temple for worship. 

‘s] dwellin a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth in 
curtains.” 
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So he collected treasures for this purpose, but the 
actual undertaking was finally left to hisson. He 
decided, however, at the advice of his trusty and 
faithful counselor, Nathan the prophet, of whom we 
shall hear again, to bring up the ark to Jerusalem. 
This made the new capital the religious, as well as the 
civil, centre of the country. Here, amid music, danc- 
ing and great rejoicings, it was placed in a tent pre- 
pared for it. Many from great distances came to 
witness the imposing ceremony. Bread, meat and 
raisin-cakes were distributed among the people. In 
his joy at the bringing up of the ark, David danced 
before the Lord. This displeased Michal, his wife, 
who thought it undignified for the king to dance 
before the people. How little she understood his 
warm religious nature! 

As for the people at large, they still did not regard 
the ark in quite the right way. They thought it could 
work wonders. ‘They were a little bit afraid of it, 
too. ‘They. would know better one day. 


What do you think of David dancing before the ark? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUupPlILs. 
° 


Like Jerusalem, Sardis, capital of Lydia (Asia Minor), was alse 
conquered at the very place where it seemed sufficiently guarded. 
Gibraltar also. 

Situated on the borders both of Judah and Benjamin, the new 
capital helped to unite the opposing factions. 
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Jerusalem has grown to be the beloved city of many different 
nations scattered through the world. 

For a very graphic account of the bringing up of the ark to 
Jerusalem and of David's intention to build the Temple, read 
t Chron. xviv. xxviti., xxix. 

In connection with bringing the ark into Jerusalem, read Ps. 
xxiv., also Ps, Ixviii., ev. 1-15, cxxxii. 

The prophet Nathan is said to have been the teacher of Sole- 
mon and the historian of David's reign. 


\ 


CHA PATER, XLT, 


FOR THE SAKE OF JONATHAN. 


Biste Text: **I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to the lame, I was a father to the needy, and the 
cause of him that I knew not, I searched out.’’ 

Sob xxtx. 15-16. 


‘“Ts there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, 
that I may show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” 
asked David. This may seem to us a natural request 
of a kind-hearted man who had not forgotten his old 
friend. But in ancient times it was considered usual 
to s/ay all the relatives of the last royal house, unless" 
the throne came by regular succession and not by 
force of arms. They were always afraid of conspiracy. 
David, then, took a new departure and on the side of 
humanity. 

The best person of whom to make enquiries was 
Ziba, Saul’s old steward. From him David learnt 
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that Jonathan had left a little son who was a cripple. 
For, when the lad was five years old, and the awful 
news was brought that Saul and Jonathan had been 
slain on Gilboa, his frightened nurse picked up the 
child and fled. In her haste and terror she dropped 
the little fellow and he never had the full use of his 
feet afterwards. In that age of war, when physical 
strength was the chief requisite, the lame were 
despised, for much the same reason that women were 
slighted and overlooked—they could not take up arms 
against the enemy. : 

This surviving son of Jonathan was named Merib- 
baal, usually called Mephibosheth for a reason already 
given, David sent for him, and when he reached the 
presence of the king, he bowed low, his face touching 
the ground. It was customary to show very extrava- 
gant honors toa king. “Fear nothing,’’ said David 
gently, “I will certainly show thee kindness, for the 
sake of Jonathan, thy father ; I will restore to thee all 
the estates that belonged to Saul; thou shalt eat bread 
at my table altogether, like one of the king’s sons.” 
“T am of no consequence at all that you should treat 
‘me like this,” said Meribbaal gratefully and humbly. 
David did nothing by halves. Ziba was called ; he was 
told that he, his fifteen sons and his twenty servants, 
must take entire charge of the young man’s lands and 
in every way devote themselves to the service of Prince 
Meribbaal. 

It is our duty to be kind to all, but our first con- 
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sideration should be given to those who may not be 
blessed with the full advantages that are ours—who 
may be blind or lame or delicate, or too poor to dress 
as nicely assomeofus. Yet I have known hoys that! 
were cruel enough to make fun of one of their play- 
mates that stammered or limped, not knowing how 
their taunts cut to the heart and make the scalding 
tears flow. 

To Saul’s house David was not so kind. Saul had 
slain the Gibeonites, although Joshua, you will 
remember, promised they should never be harmed. 
The people thought that a famine that now occurred, 
though it was years after, was sent because Saul’s 
family had not been punished forthe broken vow! So 
awfully superstitious were people in those days. David, 
then, at the urging of the Gibeonites, delivered up to 
them seven of Saul’s sons and grandsons to be put to 
death—for his sin. But there is one beautiful incident 
in the sad story. It is the devotion of Rizpah, mother 
of two of the sons. She would not leave the dead. 
bodies night or day, until they were permitted to be 
buried. There is a well-known picture that shows her 
watching over them. 


Why do some people despise foreigners? 


/ 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPILs. 


Read ‘‘Conduct as a Fine Art,” chap. vi.—Kindness, 
Among all the Arabs there is a law of blood revenge, which ia 
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unfortunately treated as a religious obligation. The Corsican 
‘‘ vendetta” is a survival of the same barbaric practice. 

Read Tennyson’s ‘‘ Rizpah,” which is a modern story in very 
different setting, but depicting that same mother love, which 
neither time nor belief can change. ‘‘ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 

Look back to Chap. iv. 

Read Vol. I, Chap. xli.—‘* Duties to the Stranger, and Laws of 
Humanity.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
DAVID’S CONQUESTS. 


Biste Texr: “ Strive not with a man without cause if 
he hath done thee no harm.” Proverbs tit. 30. 


Now was the time, once and for all, to make Israel 
a strong and powerful nation, by overthrowing those 
surrounding enemies that were a constant danger not 
only to their peace, but even to their national exist- 
ence. 

The Philistines came first and were so thoroughly 
subdued, that not only did Israel cease paying them 
tribute, but their positions were completely reversed 
and they became vassals of Israel. Even Gath, the 
‘‘ mother city,’’ was taken out of their control. We 
are told in several different places of David’s engage- 
ments with the Philistines, though all probably belong 
to the same war. In one particular battle David 
grew quite faint, and a brawny giant, named Ish-benob, 
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with uplifted brazen spear was about to slay him, 
when Joab’s brother, Abishai, generally styled in the 
Bible “the son of Zeruiah,” stepped forward and 
parried the blow. The king was saved, but they 
determined never more to risk the life of their king in 
battle, ‘‘lest the light of Israel be extinguished.” 

Having overthrown their enemies at home, David 
was now teady to meet those on the borders. This 
was a good opportunity to strengthen and enlarge his 
boundaries, as neither Egypt nor Assyria were just 
then sufficiently powerful to interfere with his con- 
quests. With such brave men around him, we are 
not surprised that he also defeated the Moabites on 
the southeast. They were made tributary, that is, 
they were partly subdued, but allowed a certain inde- 
pendence on the payment of taxes—irzbute, That had 
been Israel’s position once with the Philistines. 
Although cruelty was the order of the age, we cannot 
understand why David should have treated the Moab- 
ites so barbarously, slaying two thirds of their prison- 
ers of war. The Talmud explains this treatment by 
saying that the king of Moab, instead of protecting 
David’s parents left in his care, murdered them. 
Another suggests that the Moabites acted basely in 
some way notrecorded. _It is also not to be forgotten 
that many kings of David’s day would put to death all 
their prisoners of war. 

David next turned his arms against the Syrians, 
more correcily called “‘ Arameans.”? Look to the 
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north on your map and you will find Aram or 
Syria between Pheenicia on the west and “The 
River’ on the north-east. ‘‘ The River’? in the Bible 
means the Euphrates. Do you remember that Abra- 
ham came “over the River” from Chaldea and was 
therefore called a Hebrew (a crosser)? But to return 
to the Syrians. They formed three small kingdoms: 
Hamath and Zobah in the north, near the river Orontes, 
and Damascus much further down. The kingdom of 
which Damascus was the capital, was the most power- 
ful of these Syrian provinces, and we shall hear a good 
deal of it in the next Book. 

David defeated Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, and took 
as spoil the golden shields of his bodyguard, a great 
quantity of bronze and a hundred chariot horses. 
Damascus was next subdued, for a time at least, and 
its people became David’s servants and brought him 
presents. Toi, king of the third stronghold, Hamath, 
seeing David’s success, thought it most prudent to be 
submissive and friendly to David at once, and sent him 
vessels of gold, silver and bronze. Many of these 
treasures were put aside to be used later in the build- 
ing of the Temple. Over all these Syrian strongholds, 
‘David appointed governors. 

Next Edom in the south was subdued, more com- 
pletely than any surrounding nation. Garrisons were 
stationed in every part of it. David would now have 
liked to rest from war. But the Ammonites forced 
him to take up arms again. It happened in this way. 
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Nahash, king of the Ammonites—perhaps son of the 
Nahash whom Saul had punished—died. David sent 
ambassadors to his son Hanun, expressing sympathy 
with his loss and good wishes for his new kingdom. . 
This exchange of courtesies between monarchs on ' 
such occasions is a very ancient custom that is still ° 
preserved. But the advisers of Hanun persuaded him ° 
to mistrust these kind attentions. ‘‘ David has not sent © 
these men to comfort you, but to spy out your city and 
later on to overthrow it.’’? Some people in those days, 
as in these, always looked for bad motives behind 
kindly deeds. : 

Hanun treated David’s servants shamefully—shaved 
off half their beards, cut off part of their clothing and 
sent them away. This treatment was the greatest 
insult that could be shown, for the beard was the badge 
of manhood and dignity. The Ammonites were so sure 
that such treatment would drive David to war, that they 
decided to be first in the field. They sent to the 
Syrians, knowing they would be anxious to throw off 
David’s yoke, and asked them to join forces against 
Israel. But Joab and Abishai, each at the head of a 
separate force, were a match for these two armies and 
the mercenaries that the Ammonites had summoned to 
their call. Joab thus addressed his army : 


‘« Be of good courage and be men for our people’s sake and 
for the sake of the cities of our God; and the Lord do that 
which seemeth unto him good.” 


When the Syrians took to flight on Joab’s fierce 
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attack, the Ammonites followed their cowardly 
example. So Israel easily won the first battle. 

The Syrians now gathered all their forces for one 
mighty blow. But it was of no avail, for David him- 
self now entered the field with anotherarmy; andthey - 
were more thoroughly subdued than before. A little 
later the war was resumed against the Ammonites. 
_ After nearly two years’ stubborn struggle, they were 
also suppressed with as great cruelty as the Ammonites 
-had once proposed to treat Israel. Their city, Rabbah, 
called “the city of waters” from the streams flowing 
through it, was taken. Joab summoned David to | 
finish the battle, that he might have the honor of the 
victory. 


Had Hanun reason to suspect David? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


The Roman generals sometimes invited their emperors to finish 
a battle to receive the honor of the victory. 

The Syrian war is the only war of this period that has left a 
trace on the records of contemporary nations. 

None of these nations—Syria, Moab or Edom—were entirely 
conquered and absorbed by Israel. Most of these conquests were 
lost in the next reign. For David’s wars were less offensive than 
defensive; Israel had to fight to make their land secure. Even 
into their wars, a religious impulse entered that gave them enthu- 
siasm and courage. Notice Joab’s speech before the battle with 
Ammon. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
ISRAEL’S GOLDEN AGE. 


BieLte Text: ‘The Lord seeth not as man seeth, for 
man looketh to the outward appearance, but the 
- Lord looketh to the heart.’’ 1 Samuel xvi. 7. 


Who could withstand David and his brave men! 
How sturdy they were! Wondrous deeds are told of 
their strength and valor. One was as valiant as Sam- 
son, and put three hundred to flight. On another 
occasion a small band of David’s choseu warriors stood 
in a field of barley and defended it against the enemy 
as courageously as the Spartans defended the Pass of 
Thermopyle Another of his warriors went into a pit 
that was half-full of snow and slew a lion that had taken, 
refuge there. 

A beautiful incident.is told of David's earlier battles 
that shows not only his chivalry, but also the heroism 
and fidelity of his followers.. David was taking refuge 
in the cave of Adullam and the Philistines were 
encamped in Bethlehem, David's birthplace. A feel- 
ing of home-sicknesscame over him. “Oh! that some 
one could get me a drink of water from the well of 
Bethlehem, which is by the gate.’? No water tastes ' 
so sweet as that of our own home! The wish was no 
sooner uttered than three of his faithful men, regard- 
less of the danger, and anxious only to gratify the 
longing of their beloved chief, cut through the ranks 
of the Philistines, drew some water from the well and 
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brought it to David. But he would not drink it, it 
had cost too much. He poured it out before the Lord. 
«“‘Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this; is not this 
the blood of the men who have put their lives in jeo- 

pardy ?” 

David’s dominions now extended to the Euphrates. 
The little land of Israel had become a great nation. 
The tribes had knit into one people at last. AJl were 
loyal to David. He also received the homage of many 
Hebrew clans that had never really yielded to Saul. 

An alliance was made with the Pheenician kingdom 
of ‘Tyre. It was natural that these neighbors should 
be friends. They were common enemies of the Philis- 
tines and had been both overrun by them in earlier 
days. Again, the Phcenician language and the Hebrew 
were much alike, and you know what a bond language 
is. Further, the Phoenicians were among the first 
traders in the world and Tyre was the centre for art 
and architecture. Tobe at peace with Israel meant 
that their caravans, loaded with merchandise, could 
pass direct from Tyre right through the land of Israel 
to Egypt. Perhaps, Israelites and Tyrians together 
often went forth on the same expeditions. On the 
other hand this friendly agreement was useful to David, 
for he obtained from the Tyrian king cedar trees, and 
employed Phoenician carpenters and masons. Perhaps 
you are surprised that Israel did not have their own 
mechanics. Do not f rget that it was a young nation 
still, knowine Jittle of the arts and crafts Like most 
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young nations, it had to import fine workmen and fine 
work, much as the United States has had to do almost 
to this day. These Tyrians built David's cedar palace 
and also cypress houses for Joab and his generals. 

All this prosperity and power tempted David to give 
up the old Hebrew simplicity, so earnestly preached 
by Samuel and the prophets. Gradually he began to 
form a court of great stateand magnificence. Like all 
Eastern kings of that day and this, he had many wives 
and his palace was filled with luxuries. His table was 
loaded with dainties; music and dancing and richly 
dressed people made it very gay. David sat in his 
palace ona veautiful throne, with a jeweled crown 
hung above his head, that had been taken in the spoil 
from the Ammonites. Here he would receive ambas- 
sadors from foreign lands, and would also decide all 
cases that were brought to him for judgment. He 
earned the name of a just king. 

Among his officers, Joab was over the host. 
Jehoshaphat was the Recorder or Chronicler ; he kept 
a record of everything of importance that happened in 
the land; in these chronicles was gathered much of 
the material that was later written up into history. 
Zadok and Ahimelech were the chief priests; Seraiah 
was the Scribe, z. ¢., the king’s secretary, and Adoram 
was the Treasurer. Benaiah had charge of the 
Cherethites and the Pelethites -body-guards of foreign 
soldiers. There were also superintendents of s'ore- 
houses and granaries, oversees of estates, fields and 
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herds. ‘The elders or princes represented the tribes 
before the king. In time of war each tribe had to send 
a number of men, over twenty years of age, to the 
national army. 

Of course it was an Absolute Monarchy—there was 
no Constitution and no Parliament or Congress. Still, 
there were certain ancient rights and customs existing 
among the people, which even the king eould not well 
“espise. Otherwise, the king’s word was the law of the 
land as in nearly all countries of the olden time. ‘His 
person was considered sacred and he was treated with 
that extreme reverence that the ancients always showed 
their rulers. 

But all these honors were paid to the office, not to 
the max. Was David nobler, truer, purer, because of 
ell these splendors? We shall see. 


Why would David not drink the water of Bethlehem? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPIitLs. 


Cherethites and Pelethites.—This king’s guard may, perhaps, 
have been Philistines. It seems to have been a custom, both 
ancient and modern, for the monarch to surround himself with a 
trusted guard not of native, but foreign, soldiers. The body-guard 
of the Roman Emperors were Germans, of the French, Swiss. 
Tell the story of the Loewen-Denkmadl, in Lucerne. 

An instance of an Absolute Monarchy to-day is Russia; of a 
Constitutional Monarchy, England. 

Read ‘* Water of Bethlehem Gate,” Readings and Recitations, 
Pp: 87. 
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. CHAPTER XLIV. — 
‘THOU ART THE MAN.”? 


Bistt Text: *‘ Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.”’ Lsazah ly. 7. 


The Bible never conceals or attempts to smooth over 
the sins of its heroes. It has told us of David’s 
triumphs, it will now tell us of a deed so shameful 
that it is hard to believe it of the favorite king of 
Israel. 

One warm evening, David was walking on the roof 
of his palace, which in all Eastern houses is laid out 
like a garden, and is a delightful, cool retreat. From 
the roof he saw a beautiful woman named Bathsheba, 
and fell in love with her. But she was the wife of 
another man, Uriah the Hittite, a soldier as faithful as 
he was brave. But David was filled with the burning 
desire to possess her, and in his mad passion forgot his 
duty as king and as man. 

At last he dared to steal her away from her home, 
and then, afraid of the consequences, he secretly sent 
word to Joab, who was conducting the Ammonite 
war, advising him to put Uriah in the thickest of the 
fight. Joab obeyed his master and, as might have 
been expected, Uriah was killed. This left David free 
to make the widow of the fallen soldier his wife, and 
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she was soon brought to his palace. But great 
monarch though he was, whose deeds none dared 
to question—this sin could not be passed in silence. 
Mark the words with which the Bible closes this 
vhapter: “But the thing that David had done 
displeased the Lord.” 

I have already told you something about the pro- 
phets. They were fearless men, loving God and the 
Right, and not afraid to rebuke even the king 
himself, if they thought he had done wrong. What 
would have been the moral condition of the people 
without them. Perhaps, none of the noble men who 
lived later, and who knew so much more, better 
deserved the title of prophet than Nathan. He had 
heard of the king’s doub’e sin. It is not easy to hush 
up wickedness, and thank God, it is not. He 
entered the presence of David, and, in order to bring 
home to the monarch a realization of his crime, he put 
it in the form of another story: 

“There were two men in a city, one rich and the other poor, 
The rich man had very many flocks and herds, but the 
poor man had nothing save one little ewe lamb which he 
had bought and nourished. It grew up together with 
him and his children. Itate of his own morsel, drank of 
his cup, and was unto him as his own child. Now there 
came a traveler unto the rich man, and he spared to take 


of his own flock and of his own herd to feed the wayfarer, 
b4 teok the poor man’s lamb.” 


David's anger was greatly kindled against the man, 
and he said to Nathan: 
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* As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this is worthy 
to die, he shall restore the lamb fourfold because he did 
this thing and because he had no pity.” . 


Then, turning his stern face full upon David and 
pointing the finger of scorn at him, the prophet Nathan 
thundered, ‘‘ Zhou art the man.” ‘You are king— 
everything is yours, you have wives in plenty, and if 
all this abundance were too little, you could have had 
yet more. Why have you despised the word of God 
to do evil in His sight. You have killed Uriah the 
Hittite, you have stolen his wife. I predict that woe 
will come upon your house for this.’? Ashamed and 
repentant, the guilty king cried, ‘‘I have sinned 
against the Lord.’’ 

In his rebuke Nathan did not touch on the darkest 
side of David’s deed, the breaking of the Sixth and the 
Seventh Commandments. He dwelt simply on the 
selfishness and the cruelty of it. He pointed out how 
detestable was even the most favorable view of his sin, 
leaving David to imagine what he might have said of 
the deeper crime. Thus his very silence was more 
terrible than his words. 

The child of David and Bathsheba became very 
sick, and the conscience-stricken king believed that 
the child’s illness was sent to punish his own guilt. 
All night he lay upon the earth fasting and praying for 
the child. Noone could move him or induce him to 
take food. Then came the sad news—‘‘the chiid 
is dead.”’ 
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His servants were afraid to tell him, so severe was 
his suffering even while there was yet hope. So they 
were very surprised at the quiet way in which he 
received the news. Calmly’ returning to his duties 
once more, he comforted his weeping wife. He 
explained the change to his wondering servants— 
“while the child jived I fasted and wept, not knowing _ 
what might be God’s will; but now the child is dead; 
I cannot bring it back again; I will go to him, but he 
will not return to me.”’ 

The name of David and Bath-sheba’s next child was 
‘SoLtomon. “Solomon” means “peace.” Perhaps 
the peace of guilt confessed and bitterly atoned for had 
come to David at last. 


What does David's repentance tell of his character? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


Compare Nathan’s parable with Jotham’s allegory (Chap. xiii. ) 
and explain the difference between these two figures of speech. 
The law required that he who stole a lamb should pay fourfold 
(see Exod. xxii. 1). 
We say ‘‘while there is life there is hope;” still the suffering 
ef suspense is harder to bear than the knowledge of the worst. 
| Read the story of how Beruria comforted her husband, Rabbi 
Meir, on the death of their two sons—Polano’s Talmud, p. 219. 
The child Solomon was also named /edzdzah, meaning 
‘beloved of the Lord.” 
It speaks well for David that he made Nathan, who rebuked 
him, his adviser and friend. Read Psalm li.1-17. 
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CHAPTERIXL V. 
THE FRUITS OF IDLENESS. 


Bistz Text: ‘* By slothfulness the roof sinketh in, and 
through idleness of the hands the house leaketh.”’ 
Ecclesiastes x. 18. 


David had many wives, after the custom of his 
times, and the children of the different mothers were 
very often quarreling with each other. Bloodshed 
often followed from the bitter strife between the half 
brothers. Nothing is so harmful to our best qualities 
as a life of idleness. In this Eastern court of luxury, 
the pampered princes, passing lives of pleasure, having 
no duties, were often led into sin. Work is the best 
safeguard against mischief, and an industrious life is 
usually a pure one. 

Amnon and Absalom, two of David’s sons, were just | 
such idle princes, and the Bible has little to say to their 
credit. Amnon wronged Absalom’s sister Tamar, a 
good and modest girl. Absalom said nothing at the 
time, but he quietly planned revenge. He invited his 
brothers to a feast at the shearing of his sheep. When 
all were merry with wine, his servants, according to 
instructions previously given them, slew Amnon. 

Rumor, which always exaggerates evil, brought to 
David the awful news that a// hissons were slain. 
With rent garments the distracted king lay upon the 
earth in the agony of despair. It was a relief to learn 
the truth at last, that only Amnon was dead. Absalom, 
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fearing his father’s wrath, fled for refuge to is father- 
in-law, the king of Geshur, in Syria. 

But love is stronger than all things. In spite of 
Absalom’s crime, David’s heart yearned toward the 
scapegrace, after he had been in exile some time, and 
he longed once more to have him at his side. But 
what would the people say if he took to his heart the 
slayer of his brother? Even though murder was not 
regarded with quite the horror with which we look 
upon it now, a grave crime it always was. 

Joab, wishing to please the king, sought out a very 
clever woman, known as “the wise woman of Tekoa,’* 
and persuaded her to come before the king as a widow; 
under pretense ot telling her sorrows, she was really to 
put before the king his owa case and, in that way, win 
forgiveness for his son Well, she told her story, and 
glad David was to pardon Absalom. 

But while permitting him to return to Jerusalem, 
from which he had been absent now three years, the 
king still refused to see him. Things went on in this 
way for twoyears more. Absalom, growing impatient, 
sent for Joab, and insisted that he should obtain for 
him an audience w'th the king. A reconciliation at 
last took place, Dav d kissed his son and all was well 
once more—at least for a time. 

If you suppose that Absalom felt. very humbled and 
sorty for all he had done and Jived meekly in retire- 
ment after his sin and disgrace, then you have formed 
no idea of.his character. He as very vain and fond 
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of display. To be sure, he was remarkably handsome 
—faultless in features and of fair complexion. His 
beautiful hair ran far down his back He was no 
sooner at peace with his father than he indulged in 
more splendor than ever. He had a chariot and 
horses and fifty men to run before him. Would that 
love of show had been his worst fault! Alas! darker 
schemes were taking root in his base mind. He was 
David’s eldest living son and, therefore, heir to the 
throne. But Absalom was impatient to be king. 
Again, in consequence of his offence, another might 
be chosen at his father’s death or named by his father 
during his life-time. Absalom was determined to 
prevent any such possibility by conspiring against 
his father’s throne at once! 

He laid his wicked plans well, for he was a cunning 
man. When people came from all ‘parts of the 
country to the city gate with their different disputes 
to be decided by the king, Absalom would get into 
conversation with them. He would ask what city 
they came from and what their cause was, adding 
that they could not expect to get justice from the 
king. Then he would hint that if Ze were king, how 
different things would be—justice would be done 
the people. Then he would embrace them, strangers 
though they were. Such beauty, such sympathy, 
such affection, and a royal prince, too. Is there any 
wonder that he “stole the hearts’’ of the Israelites ? 

Was not David, like Elz, too easy with his sons ? 
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Notes ror TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS, 


In ancient times the brother rather than the father protected 
the sister and revenged her wrongs. Still Absalom may have 
made the ill-treatment of his sister excuse for slaying Amnon, 
who stood between him and the throne. See Leviticus xix. 18. 

Notice that the old office of Judye was still included in the 
kingship. 

The parable of the wise woman of Tekoa reminds usof Nathan’s. 
In both cases the king is led to pass judgment on his own conduct. 
Tekoa was five miles south of Bethlehem and was the ‘birthplace 
of the prophet Amos. 

Polygamy brought many evils into the family life of the 
ancients.—See Deut. xvii. 11. 

Had Absalom his father’s character, then his sin and punish- 
ment might have reformed him and made him a better man. But 
he was thoroughly bad at heart. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
“UNEASY LIES THE HEAD THAT WEARS A CROWN,”’ . 


Biste Text: ‘‘ Whoso robbeth his father or his mother 
and ‘saith it is no transgression, the same is the 
companion of a destroyer.’’ Proverbs xxviii. 24. 


Absalom’s next step was to find some pretext for 
leaving the city without exciting suspicion. Going to 
the king, he ‘said that while at Geshur he had promised 
to fulfil a religious duty; might he now visit the 
city of Hebron for the purpose of carrying out his holy 
vows? How often men assume the cloak of right. 
eousness to cover deeds of darkness! Glad to see such 
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signs of piety in his wayward son, David gave his cor- 
dial consent: “‘Go in peace.” 

The traitor now sent spies throughout the whole 
land of Israel, telling them that when a signal was 
given by the sounding of a trumpet, they should 
shout, “ Absalom is king in Hebron.’’? In the mean 
time he left Jerusalem, and invited: two hundred 
leading men to go with him. They of course accom-, 
panied him in all innocence, supposing that he was 
going to Hebron to fulfil his vow. At last Absalom 
even won over the wise and aged Ahithophel, David’s 
chief counselor, to whom he revealed his conspiracy. 
Surely Ze should have known better than to betray 
his king! Certainly Absalom’s course seemed to 
flourish, plenty of people were shouting for him. 
His success, at the start, at least, showed that many 
were not satisfied with David ; perhaps the taxes were 
too heavy. Some dissatisfied nobles and even some 
priests joined the usurper. So fickle is the loyalty of 
the people! How ready they were to forget their 
king, who in his younger days had driven off enemies 
from all their borders and made them a great nation. 

Soon David had to be told of his son’s treachery. 
The news pierced like a knife—his beloved Absalom, 
his favorite! ‘‘ How sharper than a serpent's tooth it 
is to have a thankless child.”’ 

David had no choice but flight. There was no 
safety in Jerusalem. So, with a few servants anda 
few necessities hastily gotten together, he mournfully 
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departed from his capital, his own city, “the city of 
David.” Many faithful friends followed him; his 
brave six hundred who had been with him in all his 
reverses and his triumphs—they were with him. His 
body-guard of Cherethites and Pelethites of course 
followed their master, and also six hundred Gittites, 
under the leadership of Ittai the Gittite, who had re- 
cently come to Jerusalem with his followers, perhaps 
to enter David’s service. David was touched at this 
kindness of a stranger. “‘ Why go with me, to share 
my trials and dangers, you, who have only known me 
a few days? Go, join the popular party, you and your 
men, and may mercy and truth be with you,” said the 
king in a choking voice. Ittai thereupon answered : 
‘*« As the Lord liveth and as the king liveth, in whatever place 
my master the king shall be, whether for death or for 
life, even there also will thy servant be.” 

Contrast the honor and steadfastness of the stranger 
with the heartlessness and betrayal of the son! It is 
in time of trouble that we find out who are our friends. 

The flight of David is reported in every detail. 
Indeed it is said that there is no single day in Jewish 
history of which so full an account is preserved as 
the day of David’s flight from Absalom. It is not 
the first time that David had to flee for his life from 
his own kin; but in the days of Saul he was a young 
man, with the energy and enthusiasm of youth; he is 
an old man now 

The first halt was just outside the city, at a plaec 
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called the Far-House. Here they arranged their forces. 
There were few dry eyes as the people watched them 
cross the brook of Kedron and trudge toward the 
wilderness of Jericho. The faithful priests, Zadok 
and Abiathar, with many Jevites bearing the ark, 
came forward also, ready to share in whatever cala- 
mities might overtake their king. But David would 
not permit it: 

“ Carry back the ark of God to the city; if I should find favor 
in the eyes of God, he will bring me back again, and he 
will show me both it and his habitation, but if he say 
thus I have no delightinthee . . . . behold, hereI 
am; let him do to me what seemeth to him good.” 


It was like a mourning procession as they ascended 
the Mount of Olives, from whose heights Jerusalem 
could still be seen. All were in tears, while, with 
bowed head and bare feet, the broken-hearted king 
led the way, How sadly he looked back upon his 
beautiful capital. As though not enough calamities 
had overtaken him, he was now told of Ahithophel’s 
desertion. “Oh, may his counsel come to naught.’’ 
But all is not lost yet, here comes his old favorite, 
Hushai, wanting to know how best he can help his 
master. A strategem occurs to David, born of that 
necessity which is so often the mother of invention. 
‘*You go to Absalom and promise to support his 
cause, and in this way try to overthrow the advice of 
Ahithophel; keep the priests, Zadok and Abiathar at 
Jerusalem, informed of Absalom’s movements and 
they will inform me.” 


ene 
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Soon Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, was seen 
with two asses on which there were saddle-bags con- 
taining bread, raisins, fruit and wine. ‘‘ Where is 
Mephibosheth’’ asked David. ‘Oh, he is in Jerusa- 
lem, expecting to get back the throne of his grand- 
father Saul.’’ What base ingratitude, thought David; 
‘‘ All that belongeth to him is now yours,’’ he angrily 
cried. But Ziba had s'andered his lame master. 
Mephibosheth had sez¢ Ziba to David. Do not envy 
the gains earned by bearing false witness against 
your neighbor. Alas for him who builds his prosper- 
ity on the ruin of another’s character! 

But David was to meet foes as well as friends on 
this eventful journey On the opposite ridge of the: 
mount, came one Shimei, a Benjaminite, who, seeing 
his king helpless and fallen, threw stones at him and 
called down curses upon his head. ‘‘ Shall we permit 
this insolent fellow to insult the king, let me go up 
and slay him,’’ said Abishai, the brother of Joab. 
“No,’? said David, ““my own son seeketh my life, why 
should not this Benjaminite abuse me; let him alone, 
let him curse, perhaps it is a visitation of God.” 


Would you defend David's advice to Hushat? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUupliLs. 


The old Hebrew law was verv severe against the disloyal son-- 
** He that smiteth his father or his mother shall surely be put to 
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death.” ‘‘He that curseth his father or his mother shall surely 
be put to death.” (Exod. xxi. 15, 17.) 

Look up some texts in Proverbs about: the bad sou, such as, 
‘‘A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish (wicked) son is 
the heaviness of his mother.” Prov. x. 1. 

Ahithophel was David’s confidential adviser and one of ths 
keenest men in Israel; the only reason surmised for his disloyalty 
is that-he was the grandfather of Bathsheba, and that he had never 
quite forgiven David’s conduct toward her and her gallant hus- 
band, Uriah the Hittite. To him may well apply the text Ps. 
xliwos 

Compare Ittai’s words to David with Ruth’s words to Naomi. 

Read Ps. iii., said to have been composed by David during his 
flight. 


CHAPTER XDVAT. 


THE BITTERNESS OF VICTORY. 


Biste Text: ‘He that soweth iniquity shall reap 
ealamity and the rod of his wrath shall fail.’’ 
Proverbs xxit. 8. 


What different scenes were passing in Jerusalem! 
Absalom had marched into the eapital in insolent and 
wicked triumph. With him came Ahithophel, whose 
advice to the young usurper was as base as Balaam’s 
counsel to Balak. Hushai, David’s friend, now came 
forward to greet Absalom, shouting ‘God save the 
king! God save the king!” ‘‘ What!’ said Absalom, 
half in satire and half in suspicion, “you? why are 
you not with your friend?’ “No,” said Hushai, “I 
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will stand by him whom the people have chosen; as I 
was faithful to your father, so will I be to you.”’ © 

Ahithophel advised instant attack. “ Slay the king 
only, while he is weak-handed and weary; then the 
people with him will flee and will soon be won over to 
our side.” “Very good,’’ said Absalom. ‘“ Now let 
us’ hear what Hushai says.’” Hushai knew that such 
advice \would be bad for David, that what David 
needéd now was time for flight and for collecting an 
army. Therefore, pretending to plead in Absalom’s 
interest, he said: “Oh no! that would be very 
dangerous ; you know what a valiant man your father 
is and what gallant troops he has attached to him. If 
he slay even a few of your followers, the report will 
spread and your cause will be lost. Wait until your 
army is as great as the grains of sand-on the seashore, 
then you may attack the king without fear.’? This 
advice, fortunately for David, was accepted. 

Alas for Ahithophel! His wisdom had been 
esteemed so high throughout the land that his words 
were regarded as precious as an oracle—a prophecy.. 
No one had.ever dared to question his advice. Think, 
then, what must have been his humiliation to find his 
plan rejected! He saw, now too late, that Absalom’s » 
cause would. certainly fail. Full of shame at the 
impious part he had played against his king, he did 
what so many unfortunates do when overcome by 
remorse and despair at their own sins —he committed 
suicide. : 
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Hushai lost no time in sending word by his trusty 
ptiests to David, to stay not a moment longer at the 
fords of the wilderness, but to cross the Jordan at once. 
The message was delivered, but not without danger and 
hazardous adventure.. David and his men crossed the 
river in safety and reached Mahanaim in Gad, where 
they were kindly received. Here they met new allies, 
among them Barzillai, a Gileadite chief, who brought 
them many necessary and useful articles, and plenty of 
food. 

David now arranged his forces in three divisions 
under Joab, Abishai and Ittai, and prepared them for 
the coming struggle. The king wished to go with 
them, but they would not hear of it. They knew that 
his life would be more eagerly sought than that of ten 
thousand men. He vielded to their wishes. But 
as the army marched by him out of the gate— 
with a father’s tenderness which nothing can 
destroy—he added, as a parting warning to the 
captains, ‘Deal gently for my sake with the 
young man—wi'h Absa!om.” While Absalom was 
seeking to kill his father, David was trying to save 
his son ! 

The young traitor had also gathered an army with 
Amasa, David’s own nephew, as general, and was now 
hastening to meet the king’s forces. He svon reached 
Mahanaim ; but by this time, David’s army had grown 
large enough to encounter the rebels. The battle was 
fought in the forest of Ephraim ; this was not in the 
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district of Ephraim, but east of the Jordan, rear 
Mahanaim 

Absalom was completely defeated as he deserved to 
be; twenty thousand of his men !ay dead on the battle- 
field. The rest took flight in the depths of the forest, 
where they perished miserably, for the army was placed 
in so poor a position that retreat was difficult. Thus 
were the thousands of Israel sacrificed to Absalom’s 
wicked ambition. 

This would-be king fled on the back of a mule. 
His abundant hair caught on the boughs ofan overhang- 
ing oak, and the mule running off, he was left hanging 
in mid-air. In this painful and helpless condition he 
was seen, and the news reported to Joab. ‘“ Why did 
you not slay him? I would have given you ten pieces 
of silver and a girdle.’’ ‘Not for a thousand pieces 
of silver would I disobey the king’s commands.”’ 
Joab was not so scrupulous Seizing three darts, he 
was off to the forest and thrust them through Absalom. 
His body was thrown into a ditch; and his only monu- 
ment was a pillar he had raised in his own honor in 
his life-time. It but served to keep alive his unnat- 
ural crimes. 

Alas for his vanity, the very hair of which he was 
so proud really brought him his doom. There is a 
well-known fable of a stag that admired its antlers 
and despised its legs. When danger came, his thin 
legs carried him swiftly, but soon his beautiful antlers 
entangled him in the bushes, while the pursuers 
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came up and dispatched him. Absalom despised his 
father, the only one who cared to save his life, while 
his lovely locks, his chief pride, held him for the darts 
— of Joab. 
Joab now blew a trumpet to tell the people to 
cease fighting; the battle was over. The Israelites 
fled to their homes. 


A lonely figure sat between the two gates watching 
anxiously for tidings of the battle. The watchman 
on the wall above, announced that two messengers 
could be seen on the road. The first entered saying: 
“WAM is well.” “David tremblingly asked: “Js it 
well with the young man Absalom?’’ But he 
preferred not answering that question. “I heard 
a great noise, but I know not what it was.’’ Then 
came the next messenger and to the same question 
answered: ‘“ May the enemies of the king be as that 
young man is.’? That was enough. David broke 
down. He went up to the chamber over the gate 
and cried, sobbing as he walked. 

‘©Oh, my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom, would to 
God I had died for thee, Oh, Absalom my son, my son !” 

The Rabbins say that each cry of David, ‘““Absalom, 
my son,’’ brought the lost soul nearer to God. Al- 
though this is only a sentiment, it voices a beautiful 
truth that love can save when no other power can. 


Was tt not better in the end that Absalom's life was not 
spared? 
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Notes To TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


How deep is a parent’s love, how enduring, how unselfish; no 
cruelty, no ingratitude can extinguish it. Of all human affections 
it comes nearest to God's love for his creatures, and it is the link 
that holds us closest to our Maker. 

Read ‘‘ Absalom,” N. P. Willis, 

Read Longfellow’s ‘‘ Chamber over the Gate.” 


CHAPTER XLVI/I. 
*TwIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


Brsre Text “Execute true judgment and show 
mercy and compassion, every man to his brother.”’ 
Zechariah vit. 9. 
But the king owed a duty to his people as well as to 
his feelings as a father. Absalom was his son, but 
Absalom was a traitor, and it was fortunate for the 
welfare of the nation that he was dead. For his peo- 
ple’s sake David must stifle his grief. The blunt Joab 
did not hesitate to remind him of his public duty 
when he learned that the soldiers were afraid to cheer, 
and that victory was turned into mourning by David’s 
lamentation : 


‘‘Thou art shaming the faces of thy servants, who have this 
day saved thy life and the lives of thy household, in thus 
showing love to thy enemies and hatred to thy friends, 
Go forth and speak wirds of comfort to thy servants, or, 
by night not one will be with thee: that would be the 
worst evil that had ever befaller thee since the days of 
thy youth.” 
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In the times when telegraph and railways and even 
postal service were unknown, news traveled slowly 
indeed. Perhaps the battle was over in one place 
before the news that it had broken out had reached 
another, so that gradually the struggle spread like a 
plague throughout the whole land. 

Everybody was glad to learn that the rebellion was 
at an end; and even some of the rebels were a little 
ashamed to think that they had taken up arms against 
their king, who had really ruled them well and who 
had delivered the country from the Philistines. So 
that even those who had been against him now vied 
with each other in showing him attention and mani- 
festing loyalty. All wanted the honor of escorting 
him back to Jerusalem in triumph. David gave pref- 
erence to his own tribe, Judah, although many of the 
tebels had been of that tribe. He even invited 
Amasa, the general of Absaloi’s forces, to join him in 
the return to Jerusalem, and promised he would make 
him commander-in-chief of the army. He thought 
that this would perhaps be the quickest way of restor- 
ing peace and good-will. But he was very much 
mistaken, as we shall presently see. 

Now that David was once more in power, Shimei 
the Benjaminite, who had cursed him in his fall, 
hastened to the king with cringing and flattery, 
begging forgiveness and offering assistance. Such is the 
way of worldlings and cowards. But when Abishai ad- 
vised that he should be put to death, David replied: 
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“ No! noman shall be put to death this day in Israel.’* 
Do you recall a similar occasion, in David’s early days, 
when he spared an enemy ts came into his power? 
Next entered Mephibosheth, who had entirely neglected 
all care of himself since the day the king had taken 
flight. When David reproached him for his desertion, 
he learnt that Ziba had deceived and slandered his 
master. So his lands were once more restored, but 
Ziba was to keep half, after all. 

The aged Barzillai, who had shown himself so loyal 
in the king’s HSioHUne left his home now joyfully to 
greet him. He econ aned David over the Jordan, 
which was crossed by a bridge of boats. He declined 
the king's invitation to live in Jerusalem for the future. 
and to be fed at the royal table: ‘No! my lord, I 
am eighty years old, I have passed the age of enjoy- 
ment of all worldly p'easures. I ask no reward. Let 
me return and die in my own village by the grave of 
my father and my mother. Here is my son Chimham, 
let him go with you.’? David kissed Barzillai and 
blessed him, and so he passes out of our sight, but not 
out of our memory. Although you hear of him only 
at the end of his life, do you not feel sure from this one 
incident that those eighty years behind him were full 
of earnest, honest, faithful work ? 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUuPILs. 


Through the favor shown by David to Chimham, the son of 
Barzillai, it became an important family in iater days. 
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We are not quite satisfied that the false Ziba should have 
received half Mephibosheth’s lands; many, think, therefore, that 
there may have been some truth in his charge, after all, 

A parent loves his child, however sinful his life may be; but a 
king owes a duty to his subjects to condemn a sinner, though it be 
his own son. Compare this struggle ’twixt love and duty to 
Aaron’s great silence (Vol. I, p. 163), Leviticus x.; also Saul’s 
condemnation of Jonathan. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN NUMBERS. 


Brste Text: ** My son, despise not the chastening of 
the Lord, neither be thou weary of his reproot; 
for whom the Lord loveth he reproveth, even asa 
father the child in whom he delighteth.”’ 

Proverbs it. 11 


David's favoritism to the men of Judah in choosing 
them to conduct him over the Jordan back to the 
capital again, led to jealousy and trouble. Sheba, a 
Benjaminite, a worthless fellow, hearing the hot words 
that passed between the ten tribes of Israel and the 
one tribe of Judah, blew the trumpet of war once 
more, and shouted : 


** We have no portion in David, neither have we any inherit- 
_ ance in the son of Jesse; every man to his tents, O Israe).” 


At this call many of the king’s followers deserted to 
rebel again. 
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David now asked his new general, Amasa, to collect 
an army and pursue Sheba. But this appointment of 
Amasa was a great mistake, for few cared to follow the 
man who had just been leading the rebel forces. So 
David had to turn to his old general, Joab, whom he 
never really liked and always mistrusted. Jealous of 
Amasa, the brutal Joab slew him, as he had slain 
Abner many years before, under almost exactly the 
same circumstances. He then coolly joined both 
forces and continued the pursuit of Sheba through all 
the tribes of Israel. Sheba took refuge in Abel-Beth- 
Maachah, a city up north in Naphtali, noted for its 
wisdom and loyalty. Another battle might have 
followed, had it not been for the prudence of a wise 
woman, who, standing on the walls of the city, induced 
both sides to be content with the death of one rebel, 
Sheba, who had really started the second uprising. 
Sheba was therefore beheaded and peace restored at 
last. How often a wise word in season prevents bitter- 
ness, strife and even bloodshed. 

The rebellion was now completely stamped out But 
the dreadful experience of this civil war, in which a 
son had taken up arms against his own father, was not 
without its chastening influence on David. If it sad- 
dened him, it also purified him. Such is the silver 
lining of suffering. There is wise purpose behind all 
pain. God’s blessings sometimes come to us in the 
disguise of calamity. 
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One of the later incidents of David’s reign is his 
numbering of the people. ‘That is, it is mentioned 
after Absalom’s rebellion, though it may have occurred 
before. We do not know why this census—as it is 
called—was taken. Perhaps for taxation in order to 
increase the luxuries of the court; perhaps for the 
purpose of raising a larger army to extend his con- 
quests. We do know that there was a popular 
prejudice against it, probably for the reasons just 
named. For these reasons, also, it would awaken the 
disapproval of the prophets, who were always opposed 
to pomp and splendor and worldly aims. But then, 
again, there was a religious objection to counting in 
itself. Possibly because counting one’s means and 
resources and relying too much upon them, might 
imply lack of trust in God. 

Joab and the other officers appointed to number the 
people traversed the country, beginning east of the 


Jordan and going from Dan in the north to Beer Sheba — 
in the south. In each place the men capable of bear-~ 


ing arms were assembled and their numbers taken 
down. ‘The census took altogether ten months, and 
we are told, in one of the accounts, that there were 
800,000 valiant men that drew the sword, and 500,000 
in Judah alone. This would make the whole popu- 
lation, including women and children, about four 
millions ; but there were probably much fewer. 

Soon after this, a plague broke out and the super- 
stitious people at once supposed that counting the 
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people had caused it. If the plague was due to the 
census at all, then it was simply the consequence of 
crowding together so many people in one place, which — 
you know sometimes leads to the spread of disease. 
But the masses supposed that there was something 
wicked in the counting of the people, and that the 
pestilence was sent by God as punishment. We do not 
think so now. 


What zs the mission of suffering ? pe 


¥e 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED. PUPILS. 


When David was in danger and flight, few were willing to 
cross the Jordan with him; when about to return in safety and 
honor, they quarreled for the privilege of accompanying him. 

The word ‘‘chasten” contains a lesson initself. +‘ Chaste”’ 
means ‘‘ white,” ‘‘ pure.” Some things have to be scoured to be 
purified and some have to be passed through the fire. We mortals 
must often be scourged and passed through the furnace of 
affliction, before that which is unworthy (like the dross) passes 

- away. and we can emerge purified. God’s punishments are 
purifications—chastenings. 

Notice that so many rebels came from the tribe of Benjamin, 
Sheba, Shimei, etc. They were never reconciled to thefact of the 
House of Saul being deposed and the king chosen from another 
tribe. 

Read Ps. xviii., ascribed to David; also prayer, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-5. 
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CHAPTER L. 
WHAT WE THINK OF DAVID. 


BisLteE Text: “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his faithful.” Psalm cxvi. 15. 


We have now very nearly reached the end of David’, 
life At the opening of the First Book of Kings he is 
a very old man, his health is failing. It is time to 
think of his successor. Adonijah was the eldest son, 
but Solomon was David’s choice. Adonijah began to 
make preparations for his coronation and surrounded 
himself with horsemen and chariots, as Absalom had 
done, though his father had always been kind to him. 
You will be surprised to learn that both Joab and the 
priest Abiathar supported his claim. There was great 
rejoicing, aud the people shouted ‘‘God save King 
Adonijah!”’ 

When David heard of this uprising, he immediately 
issued orders from his sick-bed that Zadok the priest, 
and Nathan the prophet, should publicly crown 
Solomon king during his father’s lifetime. The 
royal decree was carried out and the priest anointed 
Solomon. Vow the people shouted “ Long live King 
Solomon!’ The people are always ready to shout for 
the latest comer. When this news reached Adonijah, 
his guests and supporters fled in terror. Such was 
the end of his hopes for the throne. 

David now felt his death at hand, and, calling his 
son Solomon to his bedside, he gave him his last 
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words of advice. He bade him punish his father’s 
enemies and reward his father’s friends. 


‘*T go the way of all the earth, therefore be thou strong and 

show thyself aman. Keep the charge of the Lord God, 

' to walk in his ways and to keep his commandments, that 

thou mayest prosper in all thou doest and whithersoever 
thou turnest.” 


Thus passed away Israel’s greatest king. By de- 
stroying the power of the Philistines and conquering 
the Syrians, Moabites and Ammouites, he extended 
- the borders of the nation almost from the Euphrates 
to Egypt. He not only secured the internal prosperity 
of the land of Israel, he also made it a great empire. 
But the materzal strength of a nation often leads to its 
moral advance. So the safety that David assured to 
his people prepared the way for those great religious 
ideas that Israel was to give the world. 

For David was very much more than a brilliant gen. 
eral, whose campaigns enlarged his nation’s boundaries 
and strengthened the union of his people. There were 
many sides to his character. He was a deeply religious 
man. He would not rest until he had brought the ark 
to Jerusalem, and then, such was his joy that, regard- 
less of his royal dignity, he ‘“‘danced before the Lord.” 
He was anxious to build the Temple and did collect 
much material and treasure for this work. Such was 
his deep religious trust, that in every misfortune and 
every good he sought the hand of God; his faith alone 
nervyed him to meet the Philistine giant. Even the 
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writing of the Psalms is ascribed to him; and while 
we are satisfied to-day that he wrote very few of them 
he certainly gave every encouragement to the cultiva- 
tion of religious music, and was a poet, too. The 
_tebuke of the prophets he always received in meekness 
and contrition. Sincere penitence marks the presence 
of many noble traits. 

Although the religious standard of ee age was of 
course not as high as ours, although people were 
fiercer and more cruel, and their idea of God not very 
high—there were great moments in David’s life, when 
he seemed to rise above his surroundings. We can 
never forget his chivalry to his men, his sparing of 
Saul’s life, his fidelity to his nation even when hunted 
to death by its king, his grief at the death of some of 
his worst enemies—Saul, Abner, Absalom, Amasa. 
His name, “‘ David,’* means “‘be!oved,” and he was 
indeed the darling of his people. 

But there were grave blemishes in David's char- 
acter. His sin against Uriah can never be overlooked. 
His impulses were not always good, and in emer- 
gencies he was not always truthful. In the bringing 
up of his children, we feel that his weakness and 
indulgence had much to do with the troubles that 
saddened his later years. 

But in after times his defects were forgotten by 
the side of his excellencies -his keen insight, his 
generosity, his skill, his splendid faculties, his bravery, 
his faith. When sadder titnes came to Israel, when 
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the nation was split in two, when rising powers 
threatened their existence and impo ed heavy bur- 
dens upon them, they looked back longingly to the 
glorious days of King David. Compared with their 
misery, it seemed like a golden age. Oh, for a David 
to rise and deliver them from their oppressors! Thus 
the longing for the restoration of David's throne grew 
into a hope, and after they had lost land and freedom, 
the hope deepened into a conviction. Surely, God 
would raise up a scion from the House of David, who 
would change Israel’s shame into glory, rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem and establish his throne once 
more? In this way there grew up many centuries 
later a belief in the coming of an ideal king like 
David—God’s own anointed. And you have already 
been told that the Hebrew of ‘‘Anointed’’ is 
Mashi-ach (MESSIAH). 

You will learn later what an important part that 
hope was to play in the world. 

What guality of David do you most admire ? 


Notes ror ‘TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILs, 


In spite of the dishonor and disaster that followed Absalom’s 
attempt to seize the throne, Adonijah makes the same attempt, 
though it is fortunately put down without bloodshed. Some 
people never learn from the sad mistakes of others. 

‘The worth of David is best understood by comparing him 
with his times and his surroundings. 

Give the boundaries of Saul’s kingdom, of David's, 

Read lsaiah xi. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


SOLOMON. 
(Asout 980 B.C. E.) 


Brsiz Texz: * Take fast hold of wisdom, let her not go, 
keep her, for she is thy life.’’ Proverds tv. 33. 


It was a splendid kingdom that David bequeathed 
to his son Solomon—a kiugdom that was worthy to 
take its place among the great nations of the world at 
that time. But, to make his throne secure, Solomon 
had to begin his reign by putting down insurrection. 
Adonijah made another move, that showed he still 
conspired against the throne. He was, therefore, put 
to death. Joab, who aided Adonijah in his conspiracy, 
suffered the same penalty. He had fled to the 
Sanctuary and had caught hold of the horns of the 
altar, hoping that the sacred place would give him 
protection ; but at the very altar he was slain. The 
Sanctuary was a recognized protection for the inno- 
cent—not for the guilty. Joab, who had brutally 
slain so many, had now in his old age to die by the 
sword himself. He was a brave soldier, he had made 
some important conquests for Israel, he had been faith- 
ful to David. But the base murder of Abner and of 
Amasa and his treachery against Solomon compel us 
to condemn him. Abiathar, the priest, who was also 
one of the conspirators, was stripped of his priestly 
robes and banished to his estates. His holy office 
saved his life. Shimei, whose past record *uade it 
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impossible for him to be trusted out of the sight of the 
king, was commanded to live in Jerusalem, where his 
movements could be watched, and not to leave under 
penalty of death. He kept the promise for three years, 
and then broke it and suffered the penalty. Solomon’s 
throne was now secure. 

One night Solomon dreamt that God came to him as 
he had appeared to the patriarchs of old, and asked 
what he wanted most. Solomon answered : 


‘“‘T am only a lad, I know not how to go out or to come in, 
yet am lin the midst of a great people that cannot be 
counted for multitude; give thy servant, therefore, an 
understanding heart to judge the people, that I may dis- 
cern between good and evil.” God said unto him, 
‘* Because thou hast asked this thing and hast not asked 
for thyself long life, or riches, but only for understanding 
to discern judgment, behold, I have done according to thy 
word. I have also given thee that which thou bast not 
asked—wealth and honor.” Solomon awoke and, behold, 
it was but a dream. 


Very early in his reign, Solomon earned the title of 
‘‘wise.’? It happened in this way: Two women 
appeared before him with a living and a dead child, 
each claiming the living as herown. How was he to 
find out the truth? ‘Fetch mea sword,’’ he com- 
manded, “and divide the living child in two and give 
half to the one and half to the other.’? ‘Oh, my 
lord,’ cried the woman whose child it really was, for 
her heart yearned towards it, ‘give her the living 
child and in no wise slay it.” |“ No,’’ said the other, 
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“it shall be neither mine nor thine, divide it.’? Then, 
pointing to the first speaker, the king said: ‘Give 
her the living child and in no wise slay it, she is its 
mother.’ All Israel heard of the famous act of dis. 
cernment; and they feared the king, for they saw that 
the wisdom of God was with him. 

He was also renowned for his proverbs, songs and 
common-sense maxims for daily life, in which he drew 
comparisons from nature—from the properties of 
plants and trees, from the cedar to the vine, and from 
the habits of beasts, reptiles and fishes. One who 
studies plant and animal life we call a “naturalist.” 
Some of Solomon’s sayings are found in the ‘Book of 
Proverbs,” a collectiun of wise maxims of many 
Hebrew sages (see Appendix). We may say that 
Solomon was a patron of poetry and fine arts, of letters 
and philosophy. He was also clever at riddles and at 
answering hard questions? Many people came from a 
distance to hear his wisdom and to see his magnificence, 
bringing presents with them. The Queen of Sheba— 
in Arabia Felix, on the coast of the Red Sea—wishing 
to test Solomon’s knowledge, traveled to Jerusalem in 
great state, with camels bearing spices, gold and 
precious stones, as a present to the king. She put 
some knotty questions to him, but he answered them 
all. Then he showed her his treasures and his wealth. 
She was lost in admiration : 


‘Thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the fame which I 
heard, Happy are thy servants, who stand continually 
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before thee to hear thy wisdom. Blessed be the Lord thy 
God who delighteth in thee to set thee on the throne of 
Israel.” 


Wealth seemed to flow to him from every side. He 
married the daughter of the king of Egypt, and she 
brought him the Canaanite city, Gezer, on the border 
of Ephraim, asa dowry. Probably the taxes of the 
city were given her for her own use, according to the 
popular custom. Solomon made it one of the 
fortresses for the defense of the country. It had been 
the last of the Canaanite cities in Israel’s territory to 
retain its independence until taken by the king of 
Egypt. Many of the Canaanites had become part of 
the Israelitish people by intermarriage with them. 
The rest were now so completely subdued that they 
eccupied a very low position in Israel. So'omon made 
use of them to build store cities for goods and grain. 
They also built for him a chain of fortresses, the chief 
of which were Beth-Horon and Baalath in the north, 
and Tadmor in the south, which was acalling-place for 
the caravans. They also may have built the aqueducts 
that supplied Jerusalem with water. 

In addition to the Egyptian princess, Solomon had 
many other wives, and many concubines—z. e., wives 
of the second rank. Some of them had separate 
houses of their own. So the maintenance of the king’s 
household was on a tremendous scale. Each montha 
different tribe had the expense of supporting it. The 
provisions for one day were thirty measures of fine 
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flour, sixty measures of meal, thirty oxen, a hundred 
sheep, besides harts, gazelles, roebucksand fatted fowl]; 
and all the utensils were of gold. Hehad four thousand 
stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen. How dazzling was the splendor of 
Solomon’s glory at the opening of his reign ! 


What ts the difference between knowledge and wisdom 2? 


Notes FoR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PupPIts. 


Solomon’s dream: Many young people start out. in life with noble 
ideals, but they do not always live up to them. We shali see how 
far Solomon was true to the visions of his youth. 

God offers to each of us the choice of many things. Some 
choose a life of idleness and pleasure, some a life of usefulness 
and good. God has given us faculties and powers which we may 
use to the noblest ends. Try to be satisfied with nothing less than 
the highest. Solomon was wise, because he wzshed to be, and 
persevered in his efforts to acquire knowledge. Rdémember the 
story of the ‘‘ Choice of Hercules.” 

The sanctuary as a protection: ‘ If a man come presumptuously 
upon his neighbor to slay him with guile, thou shalt take him even 
from mine altar that he may die.”—Exodus xxi. 14. 

The judgment of Solomon: A father dies; two claimants 
appear for his estate. The jadge decides to award the property 
to the best marksman, the target to be the father’s picture. The 
impostor shoots, the true son declines to mar the likeness of his — 
father, and the judge in this way recognizes him as the rightful 
heir. 

Gezer. See Historical Geography of Palestine, p. 216; also 
Joshua x. 33, Xvi. 3-10. 

Read ‘‘ Azrael” (Longfellow) and ‘Queen of the South” 
(Plumtre), Readings and Kecitations y R 
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CHAPTER LI. 
THE TEMPLE. 


Brstz Text: “The heaven is my throne and the earth 
is my footstool; what manner of house can ye 
build unto me, and what place shall be my rest.”’ 

Lsatah (xvi. i. 


Solomon’s fame rests chiefly on the building of the 
Temple. The people wanted a handsome shrine in 
keeping with their growing kingdom. He sent to 
Tyre for workmen, as did his father before him. 
Hiram was still king. This was Solomon's message : 


“Thou knowest that David, my father, could not build a 
house of God, because of the wars which were about him. 
But now God hath given me rest on every side. There is 
neither adversary nor evil occurrent. Behold, then, I 
purpose to build a house to God. Therefore, give orders 
to have hewn for me cedar trees of Lebanon, and my 
servants shall be with thy servants, and I will give thee 
hire for thy servants according to all that thou shalt ap- 
point. For thou knowest that there is not among us any 
skilled to hew timber like the Zidonians.” When Hiram 
heard Solomon’s words he rejoiced greatly and said, 
‘« Blessed be the Lord who hath given unto David a wise 
son over this great people. I will do all thou desirest 
concerning cedar and cypress. My servants shall bring 
them down from Lebanon tothe sea. I will make them 


into rafts so that they may goby sea to the place that 
thou appointest.”’ 


Along the even Mediterranean coast it was compara- 
tively easy to float down these rafts as far as Joppa; 
here, with much more labor, they were taken inland to 
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Jerusalem. [n return for timber, Solomon gave Hiram 
yearly 20,000 measures of wheat and 20 measures 0, 
pure oil. In fact, Tyre always sent to Palestine for its 
grain. 

Many thousand men were collected by Solomon for 
the great work. Some to assist the Phoenicians in 
cutting timber in the mountains and to quarry stone 
for the foundations, others to do the carrying. « doni. 

ram had full charge of the workmen with many 
officers under him. So the great work of building a 
temple on Mount Moriah, at the summit of Zion, was 
begun. 

It took seven years to complete the -tricture. All 
the stones were prepared at the quart «, so that there 
was no hammer or axe heard in the 1 -taple while it 
was building. Chambers, reached by winding stair. 
cases, were built around the central hall or temple 
proper, which reminds us somewhat of buildings of the 
present day. Some of these rooms were used by the 
ptiests and some as workshops in preparing materials 
and food for temple use. One portion of the Temple 
was shut off as a separate room by handsome folding- 
doors, and was called ‘‘The Holy of Holies,’”’ the 
larger hall being called the Sanctuary. In the Holy 
of Holies was placed the ark, which was ornamented 
with two gilded cherubim (figures of angels) with 
outstretched wings. The ark contained nothing bu 
two stone tablets, on which the Commandments were 
engraved. Two lofty and beautifully carved pillars, 
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looking somewhat like obelisks, stood at the portico 
of the Temple. The one was called Jachin, which 
means ‘‘ He shall establish,’’ and the other Boaz, “In 
it is strength.” 

Compared with some of our modern houses of wor- 
ship, the Temple was small. For it was not intended 
to hold large gatherings of people—they stood in the 
front court yard. It was about ninety feet long, 
thirty feet broad and forty-five feet high. [t was about 
double the size of the Tabernacle in the wilderness. 

Adjoining the Temple was a “ brazen sea.’’ It held 
nearly nine hundred gallons of water, and was sup- 
ported by twelve oxen made of brass. In addition to 
this were ten brass pedestals, also richly ornamented, 
upon which lavers rested, containing smaller quanti- 
ties of water. Then there were bowls, shovels and 
basins. Some of the vessels were of pure gold, particu- 
larly the table of shew-bread, the candlestick, lamps, 
cups, snuffers, spoons, firepans and censers; censers 
were vessels in which incense was burnt, giving forth 
a pleasant perfume. What a magnificent structure, 
what elaborate and costly decoration! Does it not 
seem a little too gorgeous for a House of God? It did 
not quite win the approval of the prophet party, with 
their ideas of stern simplicity. In fact, it was built 
somewhat after the style of heathen shrines. 

When all was ready and the vessels which his 
father, David, had put aside for this purpose were 
placed in the treasuries of the Temple, Solomon 
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assembled the elders of Israel, the heads of the tribes 
and the princes, to bring up the ark from Zion. All 
‘the people were assembled and many sacrifices were 
offered. A dedication festival was held tor seven days 
in addition to the seven days’ celebration of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

A beautiful prayer has been written to commemorate 
the dedication of the Temple. Here are some passages: 


“OQ Lord, God of Israel, there is no God like thee in heaven 
above or on earth beneath who keepeth covenant and 
mercy with thy servants, who walk before thee with all 
their heart. But will God in very deed dwell on the 
earth ? Behold, heaven and the heaven cf heavens can- 
not contain thee, how much less this house that I have 
built. Yet have thou respect unto the prayer of thy 
servant, O Lord, my God, which he prayeth before thee 
this day, that thy eyes may be open to this house where 
thou hast said ‘My name shall be there.’ Hearken thou 
to the supplication of thy people Israel, which they shall 
pray toward this place Hear thou, in heaven, thy dwell- 
ing place, and when thou hearest—forgive. 

“If a man sin against his neighbor, and an oath be laid upon 
him to cause him to swear before thine altar in this house, 
oh, hear thou and judge thy servants, condemning the 
wicked and justifying the righteous. 

‘“« Whatever prayer be made, by any man, knowing the 
plague of his own heart, oh, hear thou and forgive and 
render unto every man according to his ways, whose 
heart thou knowest (for thou alone knowest the hearts of 
all mankind:, that they may ever reverence thee. 

‘‘ Moreover, concerning the stranger that is not of thy people 
Israel, when he, hearing of thy power, shall come out of 
a far country for thy name’s sake and pray toward this 
house, oh, hear thou and do according to all the stranger 
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asketh; that all nations may fear thee as do thy people 
Israel; that they may know that thy name is called upon 
this house, which I have built.” 

“May God be with us as he was with our fathers; may he not 
leave nor forsake us; may he iacline our hearts to him to 
walk in all his ways and to keep his commandments. 
That all the people of the earth may know that the Lord 
rs God ; there is none else.” 


The Temp'e became a central place of worship for 
all Israel. On the Great Festivals the people would 
come from long distances to bring their offerings to 
Jerusa'em. It won the admiration of other nations, 
and many a stranger came to Solomon’s Temple to 
worship the God of Israel. 


Where did the people worship before the Temple was built ? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


There was no decoration of the shape of a human figure in the 
Temple, it was and is against Jewish usage; the ornamentation 
consisted of figures of animals, groups of flowers and fancy forms. 

The Temple certainly added to the dignity of the people and 
nation. It furthered religious organization and created areligious 
centre. Perhaps the pilgrimages to Jerusalem at the Three Festi- 
vals commenced from this time. 

Notice the reference to the *‘Stranger” in the Dedication Prayer. 
‘ How largely his interests are considered all through the Bible ! 

‘‘Pray towards this place.” We still turn towards in prayer 
the East, where the Temple once stood. 

The text at the head of this Chapter teaches the omnipresence 
of God; find others like it—read Ps. cxxxix. 

Read Vol. I., Chap. xxxiv. 

Read ‘‘ King Solomon the Wise,” Polano’s Talmud, p. 192. 
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CHAPTER LI/l. 
SOLOMON’S GLORY. 


Bistze Text:, **‘ By thy great wisdom and by thy great 
traffic hast thou increased wealth.” LZzekzel xxviii. 5, 


Solomon’s next undertaking was the construction of 
a palace, which took thirteen years to build. It was 
) connected with the Temple by a bridge. A magni- 
} ficent porch of pillars adjoined it. The foundations 
were of solid, costly stone. In this ‘‘ house of cedar”’ 
were suspended 200 shields, each gilt with 600 shekels 
) of gold; it also contained 300 smaller gilt shields for 
) his body-guard. So it was an armory as well. All 
| David’s shields, spears and swords were preserved in 
} the Temple as sacred relics of that great hero. 
/ Solomon’s throne was of ivory, inlaid with fine gold; 
| the seat was approached by six steps, on each of which 
? were two carved lions. He also built a palace for the 
| Egyptian princess, and imitated in every way the 
5 extravagance of Tyre and Egypt. Of course the 
| nobles followed his example in building palaces of 
cedar. In return for the cedar, fir and gold, Solomon 
) gave Hiram twenty cities in Galilee. Hiram was so 
| disappointed in this gift that he contemptuously called 
H it ‘“Cabul,” z. 2, “as nothing ;’’ you will find it close 
1 by Mount Carmel. 
| How different was all this wealth and splendor of 
| Solomon from the small pos-essions and rough comforts 
i of Israel’s first king Saul. In his day the Hebrews 
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had neither horses nor chariots and yet they had made | 


their way without them. 


Israel was now prepared to trade with distant 


countries. Solomon built a navy at Ezion-geber ; 
this was far in the south, below Edom, at the head of 
a gulf opening into the Red Sea. He manned it with 


seamen from Tyre; the Phoenicians were all experi- | 


enced sailors. They sailed as far as Ophir, which was 
probably a general name for India, and obtained a 


large quantity of gold: 666 talents came into the © 


king’s treasury every year. This would make 
Solomon perhaps the richest king in the East. No 
wonder he could make targets, shields and drinking 
cups of gold! “Silver was accounted as nothing in 
the days of Solomon, he made it to be as stones in 
Jerusalem.’ The ships also brought from Ophir 
precious stones, and almug trees from Malabar in 
India. Almtg was probably sandal wood, and Solomon 
used it for making pillars for the Temple and harps 
for the musiciats He also had “ships of Tarshish,” 
so called because they were fitted for long journeys and 
usually sailed as faras Tartessus, south of Spain, where 
they obtained silver. These Tarshish ships brought 
back, among other thing, apes and peacocks, and from 
Africa they brought ivory, and from Arabia, spices. 
Each trip generally lasted three years. Sometimes 
the Phoenician merchants sailed beyond the “ Pillars 
of Hercules’’—as the ancients called the Straits of 
Gibraltar—to Cadiz (Portugal), which they actually 
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built—to France and even to the British Isles 
Solomon did quite a trade, too, in horses from Egypt 
selling them to the Hittites and the Syrians. Then 
extensive trade was carried on by caravans on an over- 
land route. ‘“ The king’s high road’’—from Jerusalem 
to the north—was especially laid out for trade travel. 
All its heights were leveled and its depths filled in to 
make it smooth and even. On this road, and on 
another from the south, trains of camels would often be 
seen bringing varied products to Jerusalem. 

Of course this contact with different nations, and the 
strange experience and new conveniences and luxuries 
that this extensive commerce brought to Israel, 
broadened their outlook and gave them knowledge 
of many things in the great world around them. 

But Solomon’s luxury and splendor could not be 
kept up without heavy taxation. So, although we are 
told that ‘‘every man sat under his own vine and his 
own fig tree,’’ we are also told that Solomon “ made 
their yoke heavy.’? Occasional expressions of discon- 
tent broke from the people that told of trouble to come. 


Should Solomon have taken longer to butld his own palace 
than to build the Temple ? 


Notes FOR TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


In this reign, Israel excelled in a new direction—trade. When 
the sword is laid aside the arts of peace flourish. Nations, alas, 
have always begun by fighting and hating each other. Not till 
much later do they learn to be kindly and to have dealings in 
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which both may prosper. So commerce between nations only 
flourishes after their people have become fairly civilized. 

The ships of Tarshish went to sea every three years at the time 
of the monsoon, navigation being then easy because the wind 
would be with them. 

Some think Ophir may have been Arabia; that was certainly 
nearer to Ezion-geber. 


Perhaps Hiram was disappointed in Cabul because it was not 


on the sea, and the maritime Phoenicians valued coast land 
most. 

There were 3000 gold shekels in a talent; since a gold 
shekel was about £2, this would make a talent £6,000 ($30,000). 

Some one suggests that Israel may have exported its famous 
‘balm of Gilead ’’—a medicine. 

Read ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” vol. 3, chap. xiv., for an in- 
teresting description of Phcenician civilization in the time of 
Solomon. (In the Bible, Zidonian is a general term for 
Pheenician. ) 

Solomon marries an Egyptian princess and trades with Egypt. 
This sounds very different from the old enmity existing between 
Israel and Egypt in the days of Moses. Yet we shall, later, see 


that Egypt as a friend was more dangerous than Egypt as an 


enemy. 

Read ‘Pools of Solomon,” Readings and  Recitations, 
p. 103. 

Read ‘‘ Wooing of the Princess’ and ‘‘Faust of the Tal- 
mud”—Stories from the Rabbis, by A. S. Isaacs (Webster, 
N. Y.). ¢ 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. 


Brste Text: *f When thou hast built goodly houses and 
dwelt therein, and when thy herds, thy flocks, thy 
Silver and thy gold and all that thou hast, be mul- 
tiplied—beware lest thy heart be lifted up and thou 
forget the Lord thy God.”’ Deuteronomy vitt. 12-14. 


I have said that Solomon had a peaceful reign ~ but 
at its commencement there were some outbreaks. At 
the death of the valiant David and the warlike Joab, 
some of the old enemies took heart again When 
David conquered tdom, a few Edomi es took young 
Hadad of the royal house, and fled with him to Egypt. 
Here he was kindly received, and la’er married to a 
sister-in-law of the king. Hearing that David “slept 
with his fathers ”’ and that Joab was dead, he thought 
that he would venture back to his own country. This 
he did, and succeeded in maintaining his independence 
against Solomon. From time to time, his troops 
injured Solomon’s caravans. 

The secoud disturbance came from another direc- 
tion. Rezon, a Syrian prince, gathered a troop of 
men, whom David had driven away in his conquests, 
and seized Damascus. This became the centre and 
capital of a new Syriankingdom. This kingdom was 
to be a thorn in Israel’s side, but not till some time 
after the death of Sslomon. 

Solomon showed himself very weak in permitting 
these outbreaks, which he could have so easily quelled. 
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But a graver disturbance was brewing that was to 
endanger the stability of the nationand forever change 
its destiny. The indoletice of the king increased with 
age. He lacked entirely the warlike spirit of Saul 
and the ceaseless energy of David. In the company 
of his heathen wives, he forgot this people and he also 
forgot—his God. He began by building shrines for 
the idols of his wives; he ended by worshiping them 
himself. He heeded not the warning words of the 
prophet of his day, named Ahijah. What a fall for 
the wise Solomon, whose reign opened so gloriously ! 

So, while Solomon wag living in ignoble luxury, the 
people were complaining under the burden of taxation, 
imposed to maintain the royal state, nor did they submit 
with patience to the enforced labor needed for the 
laying out of parks aud gardens and the building of 
fortresses and aqueducts. Let us not forget that the 
union between north and south had never been very 
close, and that there always was a jealousy existing 
between Judah and the Israelite tribes of the north 
that any discontent was sure to fan into a flame. You 
will recall the two years’ war between Judah and the 
other tribes, when David was appointed king, and also 
the revolt of the Ten Tribes of Israel that Sheba 
started, after the death of Absalom. It was about to 
break out again, and this time the rupture was to be 
final. 

At last JEROBOAM the son of Nebat, an Ephraimite, 
conspired against the throne. He had been given 
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an important post by Solomon to superintend the 
building of “ The Millo ’—fortifications of the citadel 
of Zion, which David had left unfinished. For Solo- 
mon largely extended the capital and beautified it. 
The Jerusalem of David was very small. Jeroboam 
was a “man of valor,’’and, seeing hisindustry, the king 
put him in charge of most of this public building, 
This post gave him an opportunity of hearing the 
Ephraimites express their discontent against the 
reigning king. This fired his ambition, and he per. 
suaded them to revolt. Jeroboam placed himself at 
the head of the Ten Tribes of Israel, but the people 
hesitated to make war against their king, and so the 
rebellion came to nothing. Solomon sent his guards 
to slay Jeroboam, but he fled to Shishak, king of 
Egypt. Here he was received as cordially as Hadad 
had been. Shishak was glad of any opportunity to 
encourage rebellion against So'omon. He was afraid 
Jest his Israelitish rival might grow too powerful. 
But for a time all was quiet and apparently the opposi- 
tion ended—but only for a time. 

Solomon died, but he did not leave to his son as 
secure a throne as he had inherited. Jerusalem has 
been made a splendid city, commerce is growing 
Israel is a great nation, one of the greatest at the time 
Vhe sunshine of prosperity is upon it, but “a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand”’ can be seen in the dis- 
tance. Jeroboam isin Egypt. He is about to return, 
and then Israel and Judah will become two nations 
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And, strong though they were in their union, divided 
we shall see them fall. 


Where lies the greatest strength of a nation? 


—— 


Notes For TEACHERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS. 


In his youth Solomon prayed not for riches, but for wisdom 
to judge his people. In his later years, he thought much of 
wealth, but cf his people, not at all. Here we see the decline of a 
man! Hewas spoilt by too much prosperity. Sahara is a desert 
because it has too much sunshine. Jacob gives us a contrary pic- 
ture. He began badly in his youth, but the storms and struggles 
of life improved him as the years rolled on. 

Saul also began his reign well and failed in the end, yet from 
what ditferent causes. 

Would Solomon's kingdom have satisfied the hopes of Samuel ? 

Read ‘*‘ The Youthful Solomon,” ‘‘ The Aged Solomea,” Read 
imgs and Recitations, p, 110. 
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SELECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE 


To be studied in conjunction with this Volume. 


PSALMS. 


PSALM I.—THE WAY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Blessed is the man that walk- 
eth not in the counsel of the 
wicked, 

Nor standeth, in the way of 
sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. 

But his delight is in the law 
of.the Lord; 

And in his law doth he medi- 
tate day and night, 

He shall be like a tree planted 
by the streams of water, 

That bringeth forth its fruit 
in its season, 


Whose leaf also doth not 
wither; 

And whatsoever he doeth snall 
prosper. 

The wicked are not so; 

But are like the chatf which 
the wind driveth away. 

Therefore the wicked shall 
not stand in the judgment, 

Nor sinners in the congrega- 
tion of the righteous. 

For the Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous: 

But the way o: the wicked 
shall perish, 


PSALM VIII,—GOD AND MAN, 


O Lord our Lord, how excel- 
tent is thy namein all the earth! 

Who hast set thy glory upon 
the heavens, 

Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast thou estab- 
lished strength, 

Because of thine enemies, 


That thou mightest still the 
enemy and the avenger. 

When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him ? 


ARS 


And the son of man, that 
thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him a 
little lower than God, 

And hast crowned him with 
glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have 
dominion over the works of thy 
hands; 

Thou hast put all things 
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under his feet: All sheep and 
oxen, 

Yea, and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea, 

Whatsoever passeth through 
the path of the seas. 

O Lord our Lord, 

How excellent zs thy name in 
all the earth! 


PSALM XV.—THE UPRIGHT MAN. 


Lord, who shall abide in thy 
tabernacle ? 

Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, 

And speaketh truth in his 
heart. 

He that slandereth not with 
his tongue, 

Nor doeth evil to his fellow, 

Nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbor. 


PSALM XIX.—GOD IN 


The heavens declare the glory 
of God; 

And the firmanent sheweth 
his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

There is no speech nor lan- 
guage; 

Their voice can not be heard. 


In whose eyes a reprobate is 
despised ; 

But he honoureth them that 
fear the Lord. 

‘He that sweareth to his own 
hurt, and changeth not. 

He that putteth not out his 
money to usury, ; 

Nor taketh reward against 
the innocent. 

He that doeth these things 
shall never be moved. 


NATURE AND LAW. 


Their line is gone out through 
allthe earth, 

And their words to the end 
of the world. 

In them hath he set a taber~ 
nacle for the sun. 

His going forth is from the 
end of the heavens, 

And his circuit uiilo the ends 
Onnite 
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And there is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, 
restoring the soul: 

The testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple. 

The precepts of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart: 

The commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. , 

The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring forever: 

The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they 
than gold, yea than much fine 
gold; 

Sweeter also than honey and 
the honey-comb. 
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Moreover, by them is thy ser- 
vant warned: 

In keeping of them there is 
great reward. 

Who can discern his errors ? 

Cleanse thou me from hidden 
faults. 

Keep back thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins; 

Let them not have dominion 
over me; then shall I be 
perfect, 

And I shall be innocent of: 
great transgression. 

Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, 

O Lord, my rock, and my 
redeemer. 


PSALM XXIII.—TRUST. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul; 

He guideth me inthe paths of 
righteousness forjhis name’s sake, 

Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of 
death, 

Y will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; 


Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine 
enemies: 

Thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of 
my life: 

And I will dwell in the honsa 
of the Lord for ever. 
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PSALM XXXVII. (ABRIDGED)—-FAITH. 


Fret not yourself because of 
evil-doers, 

Neither be thou envious 
against the workers of iniquity. 

Trust in the Lord and do 
good; 

So shalt thou dwellin the land; 
and verily thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself also in the 
Lord; 

And he shall give thee the 
desires of thy heart. 

Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; 

Trust also in him; 
shall bring it to pass. 

And he shall bring forth thy 
rigkteousness as the light, 

And thy judgment as the 
noon-day. 

Rest in the Lord, and wait 
patiently for him. 

Fret not thyself because of 
him who prospereth in his way, 

Because of the man who bring- 
eth wicked devices to pass. 

Cease from anger, and forsake 
wrath: 

Fret not thyself, it tendeth 
only to evil-doing, 

For evil-doers shall be cut off. 

But the meek shall inherit 
the earth; ' 

And shall delight themselves 
in the abundance of peace. 


and he 


A little that a righteous man 
hath 

Is better than the riches of 
many wicked. 

The Lord knoweth the days 
of the upright; 

And their inheritance shall be 
for ever. 

The wicked borroweth, and 
payeth not again; 

But the righteous dealeth 
graciously and giveth. 

The steps of a good man are 
guided by the Lord: 

And he delighteth in his way. 

Though he fall, he shall not 
be utterly cast down: 

For the Lord upholdeth him 
with his hand. 

Depart from evil, 
good; 

And live for evermore. 

For the Lord loveth judg- 
ment, 

And forsaketh not his saints; 

They are preserved for ever. 

The righteous shall inherit 
the land, 

And dwell therein for ever. 

The mouth of the righteous 
speaketh wisdom, 

And his tongue talketh of 
judgment. 

The law of his God is in his 
heart; 


and do 
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None of his steps shall slide. 

Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright; 

For the end of that man is 
peace. 
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But the salvation of the 
righteous is of the Lord: 
He is their strength in the 


time of trouble. 


PSALM XC. (ABRIDGED)—ETERNITY OF GOD. 


Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place 

In all generations. 

Before the mountains were 
brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, 


Thou hast set our iniquities 
before thee, 

Our secret sins in the light of 
thy countenance. 

We bring our years to an end 
as a tale that is told, 

The days of our years are 


Even from everlasting toever- threescore years and ten; 


lasting, thou art God. 
Thou turnest man to dust; 
And sayest, Return, ye chil- 
dren of men. 


For a thousand years in thy sight 


Are but as yesterday when it 
is past, 

And asa watch in the night. 

Thou carriest them away as a 
flood; 

They are as a sleep; 

In the morning they are like 
grass which groweth up. 

In the morning it flourisheth, 
and groweth up; 

In the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth. 

For we are consumed by 
thine anger. 

And by thy wrath are we 
troubled. 


And if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, 

Yet is their pride but labor 
and sorrow; 

For it is soon gone, and we 
fly away. 

So teach us to number our 
days, 

That we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

O satisfy us early with thy 
mercy ; 

That we may rejoice and be 
glad all our days. 

Make us glad according to the 
days wherein thou hast afflicted 
us, 

And the years wherein we 
have seen evil. 

Let thy work appear unto thy 
servants, 
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And thy glory upon their 
ehildren. 

And let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us: 
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And establish thou the work 
of our hands upon us; 

Yea, establish thou the work 
of our hands. 


PSALM XCVI.—WORSHIP. 


O sing unto the Lord a new 
song: 

Sing unto the Lord, all the 
earth, 

Sing unto the Lord, bless his 
name; 

Shew forth his salvation from 
day to day. 

Declare his glory among the 
heathen, his wonders among all 
people. 

For the Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised: 

He is to be feared above all 
gods. 

For all the gods of the nations 
are idols: ay 

But the Lord made the 
heavens. 

Honor and majesty are before 
him; 

Strength and beauty are in 
his sanctuary. 

Give unto the Lord, O ye kin- 
dreds of the people, 

Give unto the Lord glory and 
strength. 

Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name: 


Bring an offering, and come 
into his courts. 

O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness: 

Tremble before him, all the 
earth, ’ 

Say among the heathen that 
the Lord reigneth: 


The world also is estab- 
lished that it can not be 
moved: 

He shall judge the people with 
equity. 


Let the heavens rejoice, and 
let the earth be glad; 

Let the sea roar, and the ful- 
ness thereof. 

Let the field be joyful, and all 
that is therein: 

Then shall all the trees of the 
wood rejoice. 

Before the Lord: 
cometh ;— 

For he cometh to judge the 
earth: 

He shall judge the world with 
righteousness, and the people 
with his truth. 


For he 
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PSALM CIII.—THE WAYS OF GOD. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: 

And all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all his bene- 
fits: 

Who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties ; 

Who healeth all thy diseases ; 

Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; 

Who crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender 
mercies; 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things ; 

So that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s. 

The Lord executeth righteous- 
ness : 

And judgment for all that are 
oppressed. 

He made known his ways unto 
Moses, 

His acts unto the children of 


Israel. 

The Lord is merciful and 
gracious, 

Slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy. 


He will not always chide: 

Neither will he keep his anger 
for ever. 

He hath not dealt with us 
after our sins; 


Nor rewarded us according te 
our iniquities. 

For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, 

So great is his mercy toward 
them that fear him. 


As far as the east is from the 


west, 

So far hath he removed our 
transgressions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his 
children, 

So the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him. 

For he knoweth our frame; 

He remembereth that we are 


dust. 
As for man, his days are 
as grass: 


As a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. 

For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone: 

And the place thereof shall 
know it no more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, 

And his righteousness unte 
children’s children; 

To such as keep his covenant, 

And to those that remember 
his commandments to do them, 

The Lord hath established his 
throne in the heavens: 
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And his kingdom ruleth over 
all. 

Biess the Lord, ye his angels, 

That excel in strength, that 
do his commandments, 

Hearkening unto the voice of 
his word. 
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Biess ye the Lord, all ye his 
hosts; ‘ 
' Ye ministers of his, that do 
his pleasure. 
Bless the Lord, all his works 
In all places of his dominion: 
Bless the Lord, O my soul. 


PSALM CIV. (ABRIDGED)— PROVIDENCE. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul. 
O Lord my God, thou art very 
great; 
Thou art clothed with honor 
and majesty: 
Who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment: 
Who stretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain: 
Who laid the foundations of 
the earth, 
That it should mot be removed 
for ever. 
He sendeth forth the springs 
into the valleys, 
Which run among the hills. 
They give drink to every beast 
of the field: 
The wild asses quench their 
thirst. 
By them the fowls of the 
heaven have their habitation, 


Which sing among the branches. 


He watereth the hills from his 
high places; 

The earth is Satisfied with the 
fruit of thy works 


He causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of 
man: 
That he may bring forth food 
out of the earth: 
And wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man, 
And oil to make his face to 
shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth 
man’s heart. 
Thou makest darkness, and it 
is night: 
Wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. 
The young lions roar after 
their prey, 
And seek their meat from 
God. 
The sun ariseth, they get them 
away, 
And lay them down in their 
dens. 
Man goeth forth to his work 
And to his labor until the 
evening. 
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O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! 

In wisdom hast thou made 
them all: 

The earth 
riches. 

These wait all upon thee; 

That thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. 

That thou givest them, they 
gather; 

Thou openest thy hand, they 
are filled with good. 

Thou hidest thy face, they 
are troubled: 

Thou takest away their breath, 
they die, 

And return to their dust. 


is full of thy 
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Thou sendest forth thy spirit, 
they are created: 

And thou renewest the face of 
the earth. 

The glory of the Lord shall 


_ endure for ever; 


The Lord shall rejoice in his 
works. 

1 will sing unto the Lord as 
long as I live: 

I will sing praise unto my 
God while I have my being. 

My meditation of him shall be 
sweet: 

I will be glad in the Lord. 

Bless thou the Lord, O my 
soul, 

Praise ye the Lord. 


PSALM CXXI.—DIVINE PROTECTION. 


(Compare Ps. 


I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the mountains; 

From whence shall my help 
come ? 


My help cometh from the 
Lord, 

Who made heaven and 
earth. 


- He will not suffer thy foot to 
be movea: 

He that keepeth thee will not 
slum ber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Is- 
rael shall neither slumber nor 
sleep. 


c. and xcv.) 


The Lord is thy keeper: 

The Lord is thy shade upon 
thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, 

Nor the moon by night. 

The Lord shall preserve thee 
from all evil: 

He shall preserve thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve 
thy going out and thy coming 
in 

From this time forth, and 
even for evermore. 
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PSALM CXXXIX. (ABRIDGED)—THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD, 


O Lord, thou hast searched 
me, and known me. 

Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising ; 

Thou  wunderstandest 
thought afar off. 

Thou searchest out my path 
and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all 
my ways. 

For there is not a word in my 
tongue, 

But lo, O Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, 

And laid thine hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me; 

t is high, I cannot attain 

unto it. 

Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: 

If I make my bed in the 
grave, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the 
morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand 
lead me, 
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And thy right hand 
hold me. 
If I say, surely the darkness 

shall overwhelm me; 

Even the night shall be light 
about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not 
from thee; 

But the night shineth as the 
day; : 

The darkness and the light 
are both alike to thee. 

I will give thanks unto thee; 
for 1am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 

Marvellous are thy works, 

And that my soul knoweth 
right well. 

How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! 

How great is the sum of 
them. 

If I should count them, they 
are more in number than the 
sand: 

When I awake I am still with 
thee. 

Search me, O God, and know 
my heart: 

Try me,and know my thoughts: 
And see if there be any wick- 
ed way in me, 

And lead me in the way ever- 
lasting. 


shal 
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PSALM CXLVIII.—UNIVERSAL PRAISES. 


Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise ye the Lord from the 
heavens: 

Praise him in the heights. 

Praise ye him, all his angels: 

Praise ye him, all his hosts. 

Praise ye him, sunand moon; 

Praise him, all ye stars of 
light. 

Praise him, ye heavens of 
heavens, 

And ye waters that be above 
the heavens. 

Let them praise the name of 
the Lord: 

For he commanded, and they 
were created. 

He hath also established them 
for ever and ever: 

He hath made a decree which 
shall not pass away. 

Praise the Lord from the 
earth, 


Ye dragons, and all deeps: 

Fire, and hail; snow, and 
vapor; 

Stormy wind fulfilling hig 
word; 

Mountains, and all hills; 

Fruitful trees, and all cedars: 

Beasts, and all cattle; 

Creeping things, and flying 
fowl: 

Kings of the earth, and all 
people; 

Princes, and all judges of the 
earth; 

Both young men, and maid- 
ens; 

Old men, and children: 

Let them praise the name of 
the Lord: 

For his name alone is exalted. 

His glory is above the earth 
and heaven. 


PROVERBS. 


FROM CHAPTER: III.—OBEDIENCE AND WISDOM, 


(Compare chaps. 


My son, forget not my law ; 
but let thine heart keep my 
commandments: 

For length of days, and years 
of life and peace, shall they add 
to thee. 

Let not mercy and truth for- 
sake thee: bind them about thy 


si., ly. and viii.) 
neck; write them upon ths 
table of thine heart: 

So shalt thou find favor and 
good understanding in the sight 
of God and man. 

Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. 
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In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. 

Be not wise in thine own eyes: 
fear the Lord, and depart from 
evil. 

Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance, and with the first fruits 
of all thine increase: 

So shall thy barns be filled 
with plenty, and thy presses 
shall overflow with new 
wine. 

My son, despise not the chas- 
tening of the Lord; neither be 
weary of his correction; 

For whom the Lord loveth he 
correcteth; even as a father the 
son in whom he delighteth. 

Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that get- 
teth understanding: 
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For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. 

She is more precious than 
rubies: and all the things thou 
canst desire are not ‘to be com- 
pared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right 
hand; and in her left hand 
riches and honor. 

Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are 
peace. 

She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her: and 
happy is every one that retatn- 
eth her. 


Take fast hold of instruction; 
let her not go: keep her; for 
she is thy life. 


FROM CHAPTER VI.—SLOTH. 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways, and be wise: 

Which having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, 

Provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O 


sluggard ? when wilt thou arise 
out of thy sleep ? 

Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as 
a robber, and thy want as an 
armed man. 


FROM CHAPTER XVII.—GENERAL INJUNCTIONS. 


Better is a dry morsel, and 
quietness therewith, than a 


house full of feasting with 
strife. 
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A wise servant shall have rule 
over a son that causeth shame, 
and shall have part’ of the in- 
heritance among the brethren. 

The fining pot is for silver, 
and the furnace for gold: but 
the Lord trieth the hearts. 

A wicked doer giveth heed to 
false lips; and a liar giveth ear 
to a naughty tongue. 


Whoso mocketh the poor, re- 


proacheth his Maker: and he 
thatis glad at calamities shall 
not be unpunished 

Children’s children are the 
crown of old men; and the glory 
of children are their fathers. 

A gift is as a precious stone in 
the eyes of him that hath it: 
whithersoever it turneth, it 
prospereth. 

A reproof entereth more into 
a wise man than a hundred 
stripes into a fool. 
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Whoso rewardeth evil for 
good, evil shall not depart frora 
his house. 

He that justifieth the wick- 
ed, and he that condemneth 
the just, both of them alike, 
are abomination to the 
Lord. 

A friend loveth at all times, 
and a brother is born for ad. 
versity. 

He loveth transgression that 
loveth strife; he that exalt- 
eth his gate seeketh destruc- 
tion. 

A merry heart is a good medi- 
cine: but a broken spirit drieth 
the bones. 

A foolish son is a grief to his 
father, and bitterness to her 
that bore him. 

He that hath knowledge 
spareth his words. 


FROM CHAPTER XXVII.—FRIENDSHIP, ETC, 


Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row; for thou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth. 

Let another man praise thee, 
and not thine own mouth; a 
stranger, and not thine own lips. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger 1s 
outrageous; but who is able to 
stand before envy? 


Open rebuke is better than 
hidden love. 

Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. 

The full soul loatheth a 
honeycomb; bvt to the hungry 
somlwevienmys bitter thine 
is sweet. 
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Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart: so doth the sweet- 
ness of a man’s friend by hearty 
counsel. 

Thine own friend, and thy 
father’s friend, forsake not; 
neither go into thy brother's 
house in the day of thy calamity: 
for better is a neighbor that is 
near than a brother far off. 


FROM CHAPTER 


Two things have I required of 
thee; deny me them not before 
I die: 

Remove far from me vanity 
and lies; give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches; feed me with 
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Iron sharpeneth iron: so a 
man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend. 

Whoso keepeth the fig tree 
shall eat the fruit thereof: so he 
that waiteth on his master 
shall be honored. 

As in water face answereth 
to face, so the heart of man to 
man. 


XXX.—CONTENT. 


food that is needful for me: 

Lest I be full, and deny thee, 
and say, Who is the Lord? or 
lest I be poor, and steal, and 
use profanely the name of my 
God. 


FROM CHAPTER XXXI.—THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN, 


Who can find a _ virtuous 
woman? for her price is far 
above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no lack of gain. 

She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her 
hands. 

She is like the merchants’ 
ships, she bringeth her food 
from afar. 


She riseth also while it is yet 
night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her 
maidens. 

She considereth a field, and 
buyeth it; with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vine- 
yard. 

She girdeth her loins with 
strength, andstrengtheneth her 
arms. 

She perceiveth that her mer. 
chandise is good: her candle 
goeth not out by night. 
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She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the 
dista ff. 

She stretcheth out her hand to 
the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy. 

She isnot afraid of the snow for 
her household: for all her house- 
hold are clothed with scarlet. 

‘Her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land. 

Strength and honor are her 
clothing; and she shall rejoice 
in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom; and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. 


SELECTED 


The lip of truth shall be 
established for ever: but a 
lying tongue is but for a mo- 
ment. 

In the way of Rigo is 
life; and in the pathway thereof 
there is no death. 

There is that maketh himself 
rich, yet hath nothing; there is 
that maketh himself poor, yet 
hath great riches. 

Whoso mocketh the poor re- 
proacheth his Maker; and he 
that is glad at calamity shall 
not be unpunished. 
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She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness. 

Her children rise up, and call 
her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. 

Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all. 

Favor is deceitful, and beauty 
is vain: but a woman that fear- 
eth the Lord, she shall be 
praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her 
hands; and let her own works 
praise her in the gates. 


PROVERBS. 


Death and life are 
power of the tongue. 

Most men will proclaim every 
one his. own kindness: but a 
faithful man who can find ? 

A just man that walketh in 
his integrity, blessed are’ his 
children after him. 

Even a child maketh himself 
known by his doings, whether 
his work be pure, and whether 
it be right. 

He that followeth after right- 
eousness and mercy findeth life, 
righteousness, and honor. 


in the 
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A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver 
and gold. 

The rich and poor meet to- 
gether: the Lord isthe maker of 
them all. 

Buy the truth, and sell it not. 

If thou sayest, Behold, we 
knew it not; doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider it? 
and he that keepeth thy soul, 
doth not he know it? and shall 
not he render to every man 
according to his works? 

A word fitly spoken, is like 
apples of gold in baskets of 
silver. 

If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; 
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And if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink. 

As cold waters to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a far 
country. 

The wicked flee when no man 
pursueth: but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. 

Better is the poor that walketh 
in his integrity, than he that is 
perverse in his ways though he 
be rich. 

He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper: but whoso confess- 
eth and forsaketh them shall 
have mercy. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb, 
in the cause of all such as are 
left desolate. 


ECCLESTASTES. 


. FROM CHAPTER III.—A 

To every thing there is a 
season, and a time toevery pur- 
pose under the heaven: 

A time to be born, and atime to 
die; atime to plant, and atime to 
pluck up that which is planted: 

A time to kill, and a time to 
heal; a time to break down, and 
a time to build up; 

' A time to weep, and a time to 
laugh; a time to mourn, and a 
time to dance; 


TIME FOR ALL THINGS. 


A time to cast away stones, 
and a time to gather stones to- 
gether; a time to embrace, and 
atime to refrain from embracing; 

A time to get, and a time to 
lose; a time to keep, and a time 
to cast away; 

A time to rend, and a time to 
sew; a time tokeep silence, and 
a time to speak; 

A time for war and a time 
for peace. 
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FROM CHAPTER V.—THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 


If thou seest the oppression of 
the poor, and violent perverting 
of judgment and justice in a 
province, marvel not at the 
matter: for he that is higher 
than the highest regardeth; and 
there be higher than they. 

Morever the profit of the earth 
is for all: the king himself is 
served by the field. 

He that loveth silver shall not 
be satisfied with silver; nor he 
that loveth abundance, with in- 
crease; 

When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them: and 
what good is there to the owners 
thereof, saving the beholding of 
them with their eyes ? 


The sleep of a laboring man 
is sweet, whether he eat little or 
much; but the abundance of the 
rich will not suffer him to 
sleep. 

There is a sore evil which I 
have seen under the sun, 
namely, riches kept tor the 
owners thereof to their 
hurt. 

But those riches perish by evi! 
adventure; and he begetteth a 
son, and there is nothing in his 
hand. 

Naked shall he go again as he 
came, and shall take nothing of 
his labor, which he may carry 
away in his hand. 


FROM CHAPTER VII,—THE PRICELESS VALUE OF VIRTUE. 


A good name is better than 
precious ointment; and the day 
of death than the day of one’s 
birth. 

It) is, better to go’ to” the 
house of mourning, than to 
go to the house of feasting: 
for that is the end of all men; 
and the living will lay it to his 
heart. 

Sorrow is better than laughter: 
for by the sadness of the coun- 
tenance the heart is made 
better. 


It is better to hear the rebuke 
of the wise, than for a man to 
hear the song of fools. 

Better is the end of a thing 
than the beginning thereof; and 
the patient in spirit is better 
than the proud in spirit. 

Be not hasty in thy spirit to 
be angry, for anger resteth in 
the bosom of fools. 

Say not thou, Whatis the cause 
that the former days were betrer 
than these? for thou dost not 
inquire wisely concerning this. 
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Wisdom is a defence, and 
money is a defence; but the ex- 
cellency of knowledge is, that 
wisdom giveth life to them that 
have it. 

In the day of prosperity be 
joyful, but in the day of adver- 
sity consider; God also hath set 
the one over against the other, 
to the end that man should 
find out nothing that shall be 
after him. 


FROM CHAPTER 


This wisdom have I seen also 
under the sun, and it seemed 
great unto me: 

There was a little city, and 
few men within it; and there 
came a great king against it; 
and besieged it, and built great 
bulwarks against it. 

Now there was found in it a 
poor wise man, and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city; yet 
no man remembered that same 
poor man. 

Then said I, Wisdom is better 
than strength: nevertheless the 
poor man’s wisdom is despised, 
and his words are not heard. 
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All things have I seen in the 
days of my vanity: there is a 
just man that perisheth in his 
righteousness, and there is a 
wicked man that prolongeth his 
life in his wickedness. 


But though a sinner do evil a 
hundred times and prolong his 
days, yet do I know that it will 
be well with them that fear 
God. 


1X. — WISDOM. 


The words of wise men are 
heard in quiet more than the 
cry of him that ruleth among 
fools. 

Wisdom is better than wea- 
pons of war; but one sinner 
destroyeth much good. 


Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, 
and keep his commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of 
man. 

For God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every 
hidden thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. 


| 
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DESCRIPTION OP. THE BIBLE BOOKS; 


From which the history in this Volume is taken. 


JOSHUA. 


After. the PENTATEUCH, we come to a second division in the 
Bible, containing Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings. .This 
division is called the Former PropHets But they are books of 
history, not of prophecy. The prophecies are contained in the 
next division, called LATTER PROPHETS. 

The Book of Joshua opens with the call of Joshua, after the 
death of Moses. It contains twenty-four chapters, falling natur- 
ally into two parts. The first twelve chapters tell of Israel’s wars 
with the different nations inhabiting Canaan and the gradual con- 
quest of the land. The second half deals with the allotment of 
the territory among the tribes of Israel and the closing scenes of 
Joshua’s dife. 

Joshua is by some scholars joined with the Five Books of 
Moses into a new division—the Hexateuch (six-fold work). 


JUDGES. 


This book gets its name from the heroes and leaders whose lives 
it recounts and who were called “Judges.” It falls into three 
divisions: Part first—Introduction, giving us the condition of the 
country after the death of Joshua. Part second—the Book proper, 
containing the narrative of the doings of the Judges. There were 
six greater Judges: Othniel; Ehud; Deborah ard Barak; Gideon ; 
_ Jephthan; Samson; also Abimelech styled “King.” There were 
six minor Judges of whom we are told hardly anything—Sham- 
gar; Tola; Jair; Ibzon; Elon; Abdon. Part third—tells two ad- 
ditional incidents, the migration of Dan to the north and the 
war against Benjamin. The book contains twenty-one chapters 
in all. 
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I. SAMUEL. 


There was at first but one Book of Samuel, which was after- 
wards separated into two. Samuel, sometimes called the last of 
the Judges, gives his ; ame to both volumes. For he founded the 
monarchy and the School of Prophets and his religious activity 
left a lasting influence on Israel. 

The first book opens with the birth of Staiel and the last days 
of Eli’s leadership. It proceeds with the fall of Eli’s House, the 
caking of the ark and its return, the anointment of Saul as Israel’s 
first king, the early life of David‘and his pursuit by Saul. It 
further tells of conflicts with the Philistines for the possession of 
the land and the complete defeat of the Amalekites. And it 
closes with Saul and Jonathan’s death on Gilboa in an unsuccess- 
ful war against the Philistines. 


lh. SAMUEL. 

The Second Book of Samue. tells how David was made king, 
first of Judah only, and, after the death of Ishbosheth his rival, of 
all Israel. Next follows the capture of Jebus, which is made the 
capital—Jerusalem. We are also given accounts of David’s suc- 
cessful wars against Philistines, Ammonites, Moabites and 
Arameans, and the gradual extension of the kingdom almost to 
the Euphrates. 

Of David’s domestic life, we are told of his marriage with 
Bath-Sheba after wronging Uriah, the family strife ending in the 
death of his son Amnon, and Absalom’s conspiracy against his 
father’s throne; the civil war and rebellion that follow and their 
suppression. 

The last part of the book from chap. xxi. to chap. xxiv. forms 
an appendix containing some additional details of David’s reign 
—the famine, the numbering of the people, the exploits of David 
and his heroes. 


I. KINGS. 


Like Samuel, Kings also was at first but one book, aiikewrards 
broken in two. The book opens with the last days and death of 
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David, the insurrection of Adonijah and the anointment of 
Solomon as king. Much space is given to the building of the 
Temple. We are also told of Solomon’s wisdom, his commerce 
and his glory—his royal palace and his many wives. Later comes 
the revolt of the Edomites and the Arameans, whom David had 
partly subjected. Then follows the insurrection of Jeroboam the 
Ephraimite, the discontent of the people and the subsequent 
division of the nation into two kingdoms—Israel and Judah. The 
rest of I. Kings will be described in detail in Volume III. 


RUTH. 


Ruth belongs to a division of the Bible called “The Five 
Megilloth” (Rolls); the others being Song of Songs, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes and Esther. 

The reading of these “Five Megilloth” was assigned to specific 
dates in the Jewish Calendar. 

Song of Songs was read at Passover, because it sings of the 

spring. 

Ruth at Pentecost, being a harvest story. 

Ecclesiastes at Tabernacles, the Feast of Ingathering; for a 
note of sadness runs through this book suggestive of the 
fall of the year, when the leaves are falling and the trees 
dying. 

Lamentations on the Ninth of Ab, because it bewails the Fall 
of Jerusalem. 

Esther on Purim, since it is the narrative on which the Feast 
is based. 


The Book of Ruth is a story of the fidelity of a Moabitess to 
her mother-in-law Naomi, when bereavement and poverty had 
overtaken her. . It follows the fortunes of the two women it the 
land of Israel, where Ruth labors in the fields to support them 
both. The charming story closes with Ruth’s happy union oe 
Boaz of Bethlehem-Judah. 
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DESCRIPTION. OF THE: BIBLE BOOKS, 


From which the “Selections from Scripture” are taken. 


PSALMS. 


The Psalter, as this book is sometimes called, is a collection of 
one hundred and fifty religious songs. It is divided into five 
books: 1st, Ps. i-xli.; 2d, xlii-Ixxii.; 3d, Ixxiii-Ixxxix.; 4th, 
x¢e.-cvi.; 5th, cvii-cl. Each book closes with a short prayer of 
praise. . 

Every religious emotion of the heart is reflected in the Psalms 
—praise of God, repentance, supplication, faith, duty, suffering, 
hope. Some give us pictures of Israel’s history—their woes and 
their triumphs. They form in themselves a complete book of 
religious devotion. 

In their present arrangement, they formed a Ritual or Divine 
Service in the Second Temple. They are largely used in all our 
religious services, forming the main portion of our Prayer Books. 

Psalms cxiii.-cxviii., called the Hallel (songs of praise), are 
read on the Festivals. Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. are called “Songs of 
Degrees,” because they were sung by the pilgrims as they ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to Jerusalem. They form part of the 
Winter Sabbath Afternoon Service. Psalms cxlv.-cl., a praise 
series, form part of the Morning Service. Every religious occasion 
has its fitting Psalm. Psalm xc. is read at the Service of the 
Departed, Psalm xxx. at the dedication of a house; Psalm xxvii. 
(“The Lord is my light”) concludes morning and evening services 
during the Hebrew month preceding Rosh Hashanah, and until 
the seventh day of Succoth; Psalm iii. at night; and many others. 

Furthermore many of the Prayers are made up of passages 
frem the Psalms. 

ato PROVERBS . 

Proverbs is a book of maxims, wise sayings, and moral lessons. 
We may divide it into six parts: 

Ist: Chapter i-ix.—The Praise of Wisdom—a father’s warnings 
to his son. " 
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2d: Chapter x.-xxii. 16, has the title “The Proverbs of Solo- 
mon,” contains proverbs in the stricter sense. 

3d: Chapters xxii. 17-xxiv—A body of maxims for practical 
life. 

4th: Chapters xxv.-xxix.—Additional Proverbs of Solomon. 

5th: Chapter xxx.—Words of Agar. 

6th: Chapter xxxi., 1-g—Words of Lemuel, a king. 
Closing in last 21 verses with a picture of the virtuous woman. 

Proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes are together called “The 
Wisdom Literature’ of the Bible. 


ECCLESTAS TES 


Is a book of reflections on human life, its joys, its woes and 
its mysteries. They are put in the mouth of a wise king, who is 
called the “Preacher,’ hence the name Koheleth-Ecclesiastes. 
The tone of the book is sad as of one disappointed with life, 
though the mood changes from time to time and the author’s 
faith in God abides. 

The book opens with a description of the sorrows of life. The 
world seems to have no purpose. All is vanity. Knowledge can- 
not alter destiny; of pleasure we soon tire; even labor does not 
satisfy. There is much misery in our lot, and virtue does not 
always prevail. 

This chain of musings breaks off and the writer utters some 
moral truths that have a more hopeful tone. Things are not as 
they seem; God, unseen, directeth; wisdom is better than folly; 
and toil sweetens the humblest lot; a good name is the most 
precious boon, while sorrow brings its blessings too. 

Again there is a return to the despondent tone; the lot of the 
good and the evil is alike, but the better thought of life prevails. 
Good deeds bring most lasting satisfaction. The bread cast on 
the water returns after many days. Therefore in the morning 
sow thy seed; remember the Creator in the days of youth; fear 
God and keep His commandments. 


END OF THE APPENDIX. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Give the boundaries of Palestine? 

What is the meaning of “The Shephelah’? 

Locate the different nations that inhabited Palestine? 
Recite some of the Bible descriptions of Canaan? 


CHAPTER II. 


How did the land east of the Jordan differ from that of the 
west? ‘ 

State the early incidents. in the life of Joshua. 

What was promised to Rahab? 

What had been Joshua’s name and why was it changed? 


CHAPTER III. 


Why are not walls built round cities to-day? 

For what was Jericho renowned? 

What was Achan’s sin? 

How was A-i taken? 

Where stood the people when the Law was read? 


CHAPTER IV. 


How did the Gibeonites deceive Israel? 
How were they punished? 
What does the Talmud say of Joshua’s method of conquest ? 


CHAPTER 'V. 


Where is Beth-Horon, Merom? 

What did: Israel gain through this first battle? 

What through the second? 

What was the moral consequence of Israel’s victories? 
What was the “Book of Jasher”? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Was all the land of Israel conquered by Joshua? 
Locate on the map the position of each of the tribes. 
Did any of the Canaanites remain in the land? 
What portion was given to the Levites? 

What were “cities of refuge”? 
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CHAPTER VII. 


What tribes lived east of the Jordan? 

Why did they build an altar? 

Quote some of Joshua’s last words. 

Describe his character. 

Once Joshua met an armed man, what did he ask him? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Describe the condition of Israel during the rule of the 
Judges. 
What was their idea of God? 
What did they learn from the Canaanites? 
What was a “Judge”? 


CHAPTER IX, 
Who was the first Judge? 
What tribe did the Moabites attack, who appeared as 
deliverer ? 
What do you know of Shamgar? 
What was the place of woman in ancient Israel? 
Quote some of the rabbinic sayings about womei. 


CHAPTER X. 


Where was Hazor, Jezreel? 

What did Deborah for her people? 
Who was Sisera? 

What do you think of Jael’s action? 
Quote a verse from Deborah’s Song. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Why did Gideon thresh his corn by stealth? 
In what words did Joash defend his son? 
How did Gideon reduce his army? 

What was Jerub-baal supposed to signify? 


CHAPTER XII. 


Describe Gideon’s first battle against the Arabs. 

Why was Ephraim jealous? 

What is the meaning of “the vintage of Abiezer”? 

Why did Gideon refuse the crown? Who else refused one? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Who was Abimelech? 
Tell Jotham’s parable and its meaning. 
What became of Abimelech? 
What is the meaning of “sowing a land with salt’? 


CHAPTER XIV. ; 
Where was Gilead and by what Israelite tribes was it 
inhabited ? 
What was Jephthah’s vow? 
How did Jephthah fare in his war with Ammon, how in his 
war with Ephraim? 


CHAPTER XV. 
Who were the Philistines? 

Name and locate their chief cities. 
What was a Nazarite? 

Give Samson’s riddle and the solution. 
How did he punish the Philistines? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


How did Delilah betray Samson? 


Where lay his strength? 

How did the Philistines treat him? 
What was his final revenge? 
Where lay Samson’s weakness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
What was a Teraphim, an Ephod? 
What became of Micah’s image? 


Why was there war with Benjaniin? 
How did it end? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Why did Naomi go to Moab? 
Repeat Ruth’s promise of fidelity to her mother-in-law. 


Meiers was Bethlehem and what was Ruth’s occupation 
there? 


To whom did the gleanings of the fields belong? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Whose right and duty was it to marry Ruth? 
How was this right transferred to Boaz? 
Explain the meaning of Chalitzah. 
Ruth was a Moabitess—what lesson does this suggest? 


CHAPTER XX. 
What was the sorrow of Eli’s life? 
What was Hannah’s vow? 
What is the meaning of Samuel? 
Recite some verses from Hannah’s prayer. 


CHAPTER XNXI. 
How did the priests behave in the Temple of Shiloh? 
Tell the story of Samuel’s call. 
Do we all hear God’s voice? 


, Explain “from Dan to Beer-Sheba.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
What happened in the battle with the Philistines near 
Shilohe 
What is the meaning of Ichabod; to whom was this name 
given and why? 
Could the ark save Israel? 
What was the name of the Philistine idol ? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Who succeeded Eli as Judge? 
Name and locate the places of Samuel’s circuit. 
What was the “School of Prophets” ? 
What was the earlier and the later idea of a prophet? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Why did Samuel ‘not wish Israel to become a monarchy? 
What was to be said on the other side? 
Describe an Eastern despot. 
What is an idealist? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER XXV. 
What was the threat of Nahash? 
Name Saul’s father°and tribe. 
How did he aid the people of Jabesh-Gilead? 
What said Saul when asked to be king? 
Quote from Samuel’s farewell address; why has he been 
compared to Aristides? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

How was Saul at first received? 

Why had Israel no arms? 

Who drove the Phcenicians from Sidon; where did they 
re-settle? 

Was Saul wise in preparing to attack the powerful Philis- 
tines? In what respect is he compared to Washing- 
ton? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tell Jonathan’s daring deed and its consequence. 
How did he disobey the royal command? 


How was he saved? 
What is faith? ; 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Who was the captain of Saul’s army? 
Where did the Amalekites live and how had they treated 
Israel in the wilderness? 
How fared the battle? 
In what respect did Saul disobey Samuel? 
Which is better, obedience or animal sacrifice? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Why were the Israelites afraid of Goliath? 
What nerved David to attack him? 

Quote David’s words. 

Why were the Israelites so expert with the sling? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
How did David’s heroism affect Jonathan? 
How did it affect Saul? 
Mention one of David’s accomplishments. 
Tell of some famous friendships. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 255 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
On what condition did Saul promise Merab to David? 
Whom did David marry? 
How did Jonathan save David; how did Michal save him? 
Why would none attack David in the School of Prophets? 
What prayers are omitted on the New Moon Festival? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Where was David’s stronghold? 

Tell David’s treatment of his parents. 
Why did Saul slay the priests of Nob? 
What says the Talmud of Doeg? 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Where was Keilah; how did David help its people? 
What is the “Arabah’? 

Tell how David spared Saul. 

What was Saul’s most striking trait? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
How did David and his men spend their lives? 


‘How did Nabal return David’s protection? 


Who prevented bloodshed between the two? 
What are the great events of the year in agricultural life? 


CHAPTER XXXY. 

With whom did David take refuge? 

How did he deceive Achish? : 

How was he finally saved from fighting against his own 
people? : 

What happened in his absence from Ziklag? 

How did David’s conduct differ from that of Coriolanus? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
How did Saul try to discover the future? 
Point out on the map Shunem, Gilboa, Jezreel. 
Tell the fate of Saul and his sons. 
How had Saul treated witches in the early days of his 
reign ? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

What were Saul’s virtues? Give examples. 

What were his failings? Give examples. 

How did David receive the news of the king’s death? 
Recite David’s lament. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Narrate the early incidents in the life of Judah. 

From what tribes came—Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Saul, 
Othniel ? 

What was Judah’s chief town? 

Quote Jacob’s blessing of Judah. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Who first anointed David king? 

Who was his rival? 

Name the two generals in the struggle for the throne. 
How did David treat the murderers of his rival? 
What does Ishbaal mean, to what was it changed? 


CHAPTER XL. 
Give the date of David’s accession. 
Relate his two engagements with the Philistines. 
How was Jebus taken; what new name was given it? 
What was the importance of this conquest for Israel? 


CHAPTER XLI. 

Name Jonathan’s surviving son. 

How did David treat him? 

How did he treat the sons of Saul? Why? 
Tell Rizpah’s act of devotion. 


CHAPTER XLII, 

How completely were the Philistines defeated? 

How were the Moabites and the Ammonites treated? 
Tell David’s Syrian conquests. 

Did Israel keep its Syrian possessions? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 257 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Relate David’s act of chivalry. 

Give the extent of David’s kingdom 

What advantages were obtained from an alliance with 
Tyre? 

Name Daniel’s officers. 


CHAPTER XLIV. - 


What was David’s sin? 

Give Nathan’s parable.  ~ 

How did David receive his rebuke? 

What is the meaning of Jedidiah, of Solomon? 


CHAPTER XLV. 


How was Amnon’s sin avenged? 

Tell what you know of the wise woman of Tekoa. 
How did Absalom behave on his return from exile? 
How did he steal the hearts of the people? 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


What was Absalom’s purpose in going to Hebron? 

What leading man was won over to his conspiracy? 

Who followed David in his flight? 

What was David’s advice to Hushai? 

What enemy did David meet on the Mount of Olives; why 
did the king spare him? 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


What was Ahithophel’s advice? 

What was Hushai’s? 

Who led the three divisions of David’s army? 

Where did the battle eG place, and what became of 
Absalom? 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


How did David try to restore peace? 
How was Shimei treated? 

Who was Barzillai? 

Who was guilty—Ziba or Mephibosheth? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
What was the consequence of David’s favoritism towards 
Judah? 
What was the fate of Amasa, of Sheba? 
Where was Abel-Beth-Maachah? 
Why did David number the people? 
Why did the people object to counting ? 


CHAPTER L, 
Who ‘now sought the throne and who aided him? 


_In what ways did David show that he was a religious man? 


What were his chief faults? 
How was he thought of in later days? 
What is the meaning of “Messiah” ? 


CHAPTER LI. 
How did Solomon begin his reign? 
Relate his dream. ; 
Tell the story of the judgment of Solomon. 
Why was Solomon called “The Wise’? 
In what condition do we find the Canaanites in his reign? 


CHAPTER LII. 
How were the rafts-brought from Tyre to Jerusalem? 
What was the site of the Temple? 
Describe the Temple and give its dimensions. 
Give a quotation from Solomon’s prayer. 
Were there any human figures in the Temple decoration? 


CHAPTER LIII. 
Describe Solomon’s palace and its contents. 
In what did Solomon trade? 
Where was Ezion-Geber; what was built here? 
What were Tarshish ships, at what points did they touch? 
What was “Cabul,” how much was a talent? 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Relate the different outbreaks at the opening of Solomow’s 
reign. 

How did Solomon behave in his latter years? 

Why were the people discontented ? 

Who was Jeroboam; what did he attempt? 

What foreign king tried to sow discord in Israel? 
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